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A TRIP FROM THE CUR D’ALENES. 





From Wardner to Rathdrum. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 
RATHDRUM, IDAHO, July 8th. 
For the last month have been roughing it 
in the mountain mining camps of the wildly 
beautiful Cosur d’Alenes, o’er whose timber- 
clad tops and bare peaks Nature sportsat will, 
at times, with her artillery—like thunder, 
booming and re-echoing on every side, and her 
electric fireworks flashing in all manner of 
shapes?and illuminating varied, fantastic, wild 
scenes. The camp of Wardner I witnessed 
grow from a few log cabins and tents to quite 
a respectable town, of one hundred and fifty 
buildings, many of whichare finished off with 
ornamented, recess-glass fronts and various- 
colored coats of paint. The town already is 
connected with the electric world by a tele- 
phone line; and a newspaper, the Wardner 
News, published in the town by W. E. McKel- 
vey and Legh Harnett, dishes up all the cur- 
rent and local news in a crisp and newsy style 
every week. I also saw the huge plants of a 
smelter and a concentrator grow tocompletion 
at each end of the steep, narrow gulchof Milo, 
above and below the town, and the opening 
up of several mines on the O’Rourke lead, 
which undoubtedly will prove to be another 
bonanza, and will furnish the country with 
more Fairsand Mackeys. This morning I bid 
adieu to all these scenes, boarded one of George 
Graves’ teams, and rode fourteen miles down 
by the clear, trout-filled Coeur d’ Alene River, 
which winds along, slow and fast, through a 
green, timbered bottom, of a quarter to a mile 
in width, to the Old Mission, the head of nav- 
igation of the river. Here and there, in places 
along the river bottom, are clear, open, grass- 
growu spots, amongst the thick forests of cedar, 
tamarack, hemlock, fir, and pine, of about ten 
to one hundred acres in extent, which are 
termed prairies. The soil of these ‘‘ prairie”’ 
lands is exceedingly fertile, and furnishes 
abundant crops of hay and vegetables, for 
which there is always a good market at the 
mines near by. A few miles below Wardner 
passed a party of engineers at work “‘ locating”’ 
for the proposed narrow gauge railroad line 
between Old Mission and Wardner; also passed 
through two bands of sheep, which were being 
driven from the East Washington country, via 
the Mullen road, to Northeast Montana. The 
largest band, containing 5,400 head, were 
owned by T. Woodley, who was along over- 
seeing the driving. The other band of 3,200 
were owned and managed by W. Ladd. 
Within six miles of the Old Mission passed 
by the mouth of Government Gulch, the second 


| sought for. 
water ditch along the side of the gulch toa placer | 


one west of Milo Gulch, coming into the South Fork | 
from the south, in which was recently made a new find | 


of alarge and rich body of ore, said to equal the Bunker 


Hill and Sullivan finds @n Milo Gulch. The find, | man Cook and George Gardner 


which was discovered about one hundred feet above | 


the bed of the gulch, on the west side, and within a 
mile and a half of the gulch’s mouth, is from four to 
ten feet wide on the surface, and contains gray cop- 
per, bromide, carbonates, and galena ores. Surface 
rock assays forty-two and one-half ounces silver and 


thirty-two and one-tenth per cent lead to the ton. 
The lucky owners are Otto Haller, John C. Colwell, 
Geo. B. Holloy, and L. F. Robertson. The find was 


given the name of Eureka because it was found un- | 
Otto Haller was digging by contract a | 





DISTANT VIEW OF THE ROCKIES. 


claim in the bottom of the gulch, when he happened 
to strike the lead. The placer claim, which is sixty 
feet to bedrock, and pans out about seventy colors to 
the pan, is being worked by John C. Colwell, Her- 
It is just below 


the new find. Further on down the South Fork we 
forded the waters of Pine Creek, which is a fair-sized | 
mountain stream. It also comes in from the south. | 
At present Pine Creek is being thoroughly prospected, 
and, from all repgrts, some valuable finds, both in 

placer and gold quartz, are being discovered on the | 
creek. The next place we pulled up at was the 


little town of Kingston, the high water head of 


navigation. It is beautifully located on a small, 
level flat, at the water’s edge, on the south bank 
of the river, which slowly glides by in a solid, clear 
body. On the opposite bank of the river is a thick 


| forest of large, green cottonwoods, and back of the 


town to the south are numerous large pines, scat- 
tered over rising hills, on which, here and 
there, loom up huge masses of jagged rocks, 
partly hidden by vines and rs. Here W. 
S. Haskins, one of the stayers and first comers 
to the Coeur d’Alene mines, conducts a large 
retail-wholesale house of all manner of miners’ 
supplies and general merchandise. Haskins 
is also largely interested in some very promis- 
ing mining properties in Government Gulch 
and Canyon Creek. On the last named is the 
Black Bear location, owned by Haskins & 
Bartlett, which is a six-foot vein of carbonate 
galena that assays from 30 to 180 ounces of 
silver and 40 to 60 per cent lead to the ton. 
The company are developing four other loca- 
tions in the same vicinity. A few miles above 
Kingston is H. 8. Back’s bismuth mine, on 
which preparations are being made to erect a 
smelter. 

Half way between Kingston and Old Mission 
crossed to the north side of the Coeur d’ Alene 
River by ferry boat. At low water the river 
is forded instead of ferried at this point. The 
old bridge was washed out by high water last 
spring. After crossing the river we passed 
partly around ‘‘old man’’ Hayden’s six-hun- 
dred acres of meadow hay land, off of which 
he raises about two and one-half tons of hay 
to the acre, with but very little trouble or 
care; has the hay cut and baled for six dollars 
per ton, then has a ready sale for it all at the 
ranch at thirty and thirty-five dollars per ton. 
Just before coming to the steamboat landing 
we passed by the front of the Old Mission 
church. It looms up solemnly, like on top of 
a rising, grassy knoll, facing eastward. Its 
massive-like column pillars in front, and the 
tude, but striking sun-imitated decoration 
covering the whole space of the front gable 
give the building somewhat of an awe-inspir- 
ing grandeur. How it must have impressed 
the siwashes, who never even imagined such a 
building before they.saw this, to them, grand 
structure rise up in the wild forests under the 
skillful guidance of Father Anthony Ravalli 
way back in the early fifties. 

It was quite a pleasant change from a lum- 
bering, jolting, dusty wagon to the cabin of 
the neat and natty little steamboat Coeur 
d’Alene. This boat was built near Fort Cour 
d’ Alene, on the lake, at the first excitement of 
the Coeur d’Alene mines. She is a stern- 
wheeler, 125 feet long and 24 feet beam. Her 
engines are 12-inch bore, 4 feet stroke, and 
about 200 horse power; captain, J. B. Sanburn, 
who personally oversaw the building and fit- 
ting up of the boat; engineer, Henry Pape. 
The steamboat run is about sixty-five miles, 
down the river and lake, as beautiful a sheet 
of water as is navigated inany land. Willows, 
wild roses and berry bushes hang over the 
bank’s edge intothewater. Stretches of level, 
green meadows are first on one side and then 
on the other as the little boat slickly slides on- 
ward amongst the berry bush and bramble, and 
stretching away onevery side arerolling, minia- 
ture mountains,o’erstrewn with the dark green 
forests. The landings to the farming coun- 
tries of Farmington and Rockford are stopped 
ata few moments to set ashore some farmer peddlers, 
with their teams and wagons; then we glide onward; 
the lake ins to widen, and soon, away in the dim 
distance, to the north, the white buildings of Fort 
Coeur d’Alene begin to appear, scattered on a level 
flat at the edge of the lake, with scattering tall pines 
in the background. Arriving atthe landing near the 
fort, stages are boarded, and a not unpleasant coach 
ride, ten miles across a level, bunch-grass prairie, to 
Rathdrum, on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, brings the trip from the mines via the western 
route to an end. B. C. W. 
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The tour of THE NorRTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE car and 
party, as chronicled in this 
number, begins at Billings, 


|p y \ y 
in the Upper Yellowstone Valley, 
and extends across Central and West- 


ern Montana. After leaving Billings 
stups were made at Livingston, 
Bozeman, Townsend, Helena, and 
Missoula by the entire party. The 
editor spent a day at Hunters Hot 
Springs, in the Yellowstone Valley, 
the artist and business manager 
branched off the main line at Gar- 
rison to make acquaintance with the 
pretty and hospitable town of Deer 
Lodge, and the editor in the mean- 
time spent a day with old friends on 
the Flathead Indian reservation. 
Helena is not included in the follow- 
ing articles on the tour, because so 
amply described in the July number 
of the magazine. All the Montana 
towns visited were found to be ina 
prosperous condition. Nothing in 
the least resembling hard times was 
anywhere observed. The cattle in- 
dustry is prosperous and constantly 
growing in magnitude. The mining 
industry is rapidly expanding, and 
is yielding excellent results. An 
epoch of railway construction appears to have set in. 
Helena is building a road to Great Falls, on the 
Missouri. The Northern Pacific system is being 
strengthened by a branch to the Red Mountain 
mines near Helena, and by the widening to standard 





| 
| 
| 
| 


gauge of that portion of the Utah Northern track 
between Garrison and Butte. The Phillipsburg 
mines are soon to be connected with the Northern 
Pacific by a branch from Drummond. A branch 
from Missoula up the Bitter Root Valley is an affair 
of the near future. With all these favorable condi- 


| tions and prospects Montana, as may well be sup- 
posed, is making notable progress in population and | 


wealth. 


VI. 
PROGRESS OF BILLINGS. 


huts, shanties and tents where now stands this well- 
built, prosperous little city. In acknowledging the 
complimentary introduction of Mayor Matheson to 
the assembly at the club, I recalled some of the inci- 
dents of those days, which seem so far distant, in 
view of the progress that has since been made, and 
yet are so recent, and said that the steady advance 
of Billings in the face of hard times, as shown in the 
number of handsome and substantial brick and stone 
buildings erected every year, argues two things,—a 


| solid support in the way of a steadily growing trade 


THE NORTHWEST ON WHEELS was very cordially 
| entertained at Billings, on the Upper Yellowstone. 
| A reception in the pleasant rooms of the Yellowstone 


Gun Club had been arranged in anticipation of our 
arrival. 


Nearly all the leading citizens of the place 


were present; the ladies attended also, and there was | 
| music by a good band, handsomely uniformed, excel- 


BILLINGS, MONTANA,-—tIist NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
lent singing, and some impromptu speech making. 
In the midst of this bright social scene my mind 
went back to the time, only four years ago, when I 
journeyed up the valley in a wagon, far in advance 


of the railway construction, to find a raw town of 











= BILLINGS, MONTANA.—THE OPERA HOUSE. 
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with the surrounding country, and a remarkable 
degree of enterprise on the part of the citizens. 
There are towns larger than Billings in Minnesota, 
Iowa and Illinois that cannot show for their twenty 
or thirty years of growth as many good business 
structures as can this four-year-old town in distant 
Montana. Since I was here last, just a year ago, 
half a dozen brick blocks have been 
erected, and the very handsome stone 
building of the First National Bank, 
with its three stores and banking 
room, has been completed. The 
stone for the bank block was quar- 
ried from the face of the bluff imme- 
diately north of the town. °Iu color 
and finish it is like the Berea (Ohio) 
stone, which is extensively shipped, 
both east and west, but is much 
softer to work, resembling in this 
regard the building stone of Paris, 
which is easily carved into orna- 
mental designs when first taken 
from the quarry and afterwards 
hardens by exposure to the atmos- 
phere. This Billings stone is now 
being sawn by water power, and is 
fast coming into use in the Montana 
towns on the Northern Pacific line, 
by reason of its cheapness as well as 
its beauty. 

the new structures of the 
past year is a remarkably sensible 
sort of a court house. Instead of 
going heavily in debt to put upa 
big building with a tower out in the outskirts of the 
town where it will help sell some speculator’s lots, 
as 80 many new Western county seats have done, the 
Billings people have erected what to all external 
appearances is a business block of two wide, deep 


Among 





BILLINGS, MONTANA,—GENERAL MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENT OF H. CLARK & CO. 
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stores, with a public hall above. Indeed, this is 
what the building is intended to become in the 
future. In the meantime the two stores, cut up by 
partitions, make roomy offices, and the public hall 
is a spacious court room. When the town shall have 


CATTLE SHIPMENTS FOR 1885. 
At Montana stations on the N. P. R. R., as per records of stock 





ieapastons: Head. Head. 
TRG ain cccccecsesecesscesis 15,587 | Glendive 1,914 
Mingusville..............0+ $,856 | Huntley.........02- + 1,190 
Miles City.........c...0s0s00 3,667 .| Helena............+. . aon 
Custer...... . ee Spa 1,626 | Other points 7,380 





been‘in face of the adverse circumstance of the exist- 
ence of the reservation at its doors. This drawback 
cannot last much longer. The reservation is to be 
cut down as soon as our dilatory, procrastinating 
Congress can act upon the report of its own commit- 





VIEW OF BILLINGS, MONTANA, FROM THE HIGH BLUFFS SOUTH OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. [From a sketch by Burbank. 


doubled its present population, the building and the 
ground it occupies will be salable for money enough 
to erect a modern court house with as lofty a tower 
as the pride of the people of Yellowstone County may 
then demand. 

Another notable improvement is the con- 
struction of a canal at the rapids in the river to 
furnish water and power for the use of a water- 
works plant of the Holly system, which is to be 
putin thissummer, and also to give an abundant 
surplus of power for the millsand factories of the 
future. A flour mill is urgently needed, and 
will prove a good investment from the start, 
and a woolen mill is much talked of. A new 
bank has been established by Bailey & Bill- 
ings, the Billings being Parmly, son of the 
Hon. Fréderick Billings, of New York and 
Vermont and of the Northern Pacific board of 
directors. The son has become a Jeading citi- 
zen of the place, and the father manifests his 
interest in it by stopping a day to note its 
progress on his annual tours to the Pacific 
Coast, and by his large investments in its 
neighboring agricultural lands. The pioneer 
bank was started June 1, 1882, by Stebbins, 
Post & Mund, the firm being afterwards 
changed to Stebbins, Mund & Co., and later to 
the First National, on Jan. 21, 1884. 

A few figures will tell the story of the solid 
business interests of Billings better than any 
descriptive writing of a general character could 
do. The station agent, Mr. G. F. Carpenter, 
furnishes THE NORTHWEST with the following 
Statistics: 


FREIGHT BUSINESS AT BILLINGS STATION, 1885. 


Pounds Rec’d. Forwarded. Total. 
en a eee 2,370,094 1,005,100 3,375,194 
i RE RAR iar: 7,119,426 5,209,490 12,328,916 
| ET ee 5,059,103 4,553,840 9,612,943 
5,011,304 1,146,685 6,157,989 
6,505,568 822,030 7,327,598 
3,166,400 471,155 3,637,515 
2,126,570 1,343,693 3,470,623 
1,696,104 1,285,231 2,981,335 
2,993,163 5,259,540 8,252,703 
2,264,767 11,339,995 13,604,762 
2,493,664 3,043,914 6,537,558 
mber.. 1,938,990 1,247,338 3,186,347 





Grand total, pounds, 80,473,123; tone, 40,000; car loads, 4,00. 


In addition a large number of Montana cattle were driven to 
Dickinson, Dakota, and to the Canadian Pacific, about 70,000 
. having been exported from Montana, 


The stock ranges from which these cattle were 
driven for shipment at Billings cover the whole 


BILLINGS, MONTANA.— CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


country as far north as the Missouri River, a distance | 


of two hundred and fifty miles. Immediately south 
of the town is the obstructive Crow Indian reserva- 
tion, but south of that domain of persistent barbar- 
ism lies a considerable district in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, the cattle and trade from which come to 
Billings. What Billings has achieved én the way of 
growth during the four years of its existence has 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tees, and the portion lying along the Upper Yellow- 
stone will then be restored to the public domain and 
thrown open to farmers, miners and herdsmen. This 
has been fully arranged with the Indians, and in 
preparation to the carrying out of the plan, the 
Crow agency, around which most of the tribe 
cluster, was removed more than a year ago to the 
vicinity of Fort Custer, in the Big Horn country. 
As soon as the upper part of the reservation is 
free for occupancy by white men, the supporting 
country of Billings will be almost doubled in 
extent, and the present very satisfactory rate 
of the town’s growth will be greatly accele- 
rated. . 

In former numbers of THE NORTHWEST I 
have more than once written of Billings, of 
the cattle and sheep industry of its tributary 
plains and valleys, of the thirty-five miles 
stretch of irrigated bottom lands in the Yellow- 
stone Valley close at hand, of the big ditch, of 
the water power, of the coal fields of the 
neighboring Bull Mountains and Rock Creek, 
and of the hopeful project of a railroad to the 
gold and silver mines of the Cooke City dis- 
trict, lying at the head waters of the Clark’s 
Fork of the Yellowstone and of Soda Butte 
Creek. Lest I should repeat myself, I will 
borrow a few paragraphs from a recent article 
by one of Billings’ most enterprising citizens, 
published lately in the Daily Gazette. The 
author is Dr. A. H. Hersey, a druggist by 
occupation, who writes gracefully and clearly, 
and is an occasional contributor to the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and to this magazine: 

‘‘The permanent cattle ranges are the so- 
called arid regions. Large areas on the edge 
of these districts have been utilized as ranges 
in the past, but agriculture has gradually dispos- 
sessed the stock raisers in these border lands, and 
to-day the herds are practically confined to those 
expanses of grass lands, insusceptible of tillage in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the rainfall. 
Some writer has said: ‘‘ The native grasses of these 
arid lands cure naturally and retain their nutriment. 
Weeks and months of dry summer weather drive the 


juices from the grass, leaving the starch, sugar and 
albumen crystallized in the stem and blade, so that 
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it is almost impervious to the action of waterand 
the elements. The matured and concentrated grass 
is like oil cake in its nature, and lays on tallow 
almost as rapidly. Cattle fatten fast and the flesh 
is hard and firm.’ Vast ranges clothed with this 
valuable herbage lie contiguous to Billings, and 
extend north and south of the Yellowstone River in 
illimitable extent. The most considerable expanse 
of range lands now existing in the Rocky Mountain 
region may thus be approximately described, and 
Billings is to-day the natural central point for the 
control of all this immense domain of pasturage. 


““The Clark’s Fork bottom of the Yellowstone | 


Valley is forty miles in length by five miles in 
width, and contains about 30,000 acres of alluvial 
land, besides a broad area of bench lands formed by 
the accumulated detritus eroded from the hills which 
inclose it. Here may be seen the peculiar terraced 
formation so characteristic of the Milk River and 
Marias regions of the northern portion of the Terri- 
tory, which mark in their regalar gradations the 
waves of the sedimentary deposits. Near the eastern 
end of the bottom an immense wall divides the 
bench from the bottom lands, the deep rich soil of 
the uplands extending back in increasing elevated 
layers until blended with the broken and denuded 
foot hills of the bluffs. The bottom immediately 
along the river is composed of a light, warm, sandy 
loam mingled with vegetable remains, while the 
tracts bordering the benches contain more clay and 
are rich in silicates. 

‘The low lands are covered with a thick carpet of 
buffalo grass and meadow blue joint, the uplands 
with several varieties of 
bunch grass. The banks 
and islands of the river are 
heavily clothed with cot- 
tonwood timber of excel- 
lent quality, and upon the 
rugged slops and broken 
ravines of the bluffs pine 
and cedar grow in abun- 
dance. On the south side 
the bluffs approach the 
river, and, covered thickly 
with bunch grass, afford 
unsurpassed pasturage. 
The Clark’s Fork, one of 
the chief affluents of the 
Upper Yellowstone, taking 
its rise amid the snowy 
peaks of the main chain, 
and flowing through a 
grand region, rich in min- 
eral, agricultural and pas- 
toral resources, empties 
into the Yellowstone oppo- 
site a point near the centre 
of the bottom. 

‘The production of first- 
class cereal crops upon 
these new lands has been 
satisfactorily demon- 
strated during the past 
five years. The compara- 
tively low altitude of the 
valley and the extreme 
mildness of the climate 
render dangers from frost 
impossible, and some fine 
specimens of the different 
varieties of wheat have been at various times exhib- | 


ited, the products of widely separate localities. The | 


greatest desideratum at present is a roller flouring | 
mill of sufficient capacity to meet the manifold local 
wants of the section, not only in the manufacture of 
flour, but in the production of ground feed, etc., for 
cattle and hogs. 

‘“'The chief mineral product of Eastern Montana is | 
coal, of which there are vast quantities throughout 
its extent, nearly all the areas north and south of | 
Billings being coal bearing. It is both lignite and | 
bituminous, and much of it will make fair coke. 
The Yellowstone coal is used by the Northern Pacific 
engines from Wallula to Glendive, and has thus far 
given complete satisfaction. 

‘Thirty-five miles south of Billings, partly within 


the Crow reserve, lie the Rock Creek coal fields, con- | 


cerning which we quote from the report of Frederick 


| store in the Yellowstone Valley. 


district lies inthe Judith Basin and is about twelve 
miles in extent. 

** The above quoted reports mention iron as one of 
the leading metals in the future mining of Eastern 
Montana and say ‘some fine beds exist in the 
Yellowstone Valley.’ Pyrites abound in large 
quantities throughout the Crow reservation, a rich 
amatrix of both iron and sulphur and of sulphuric acid. 

‘*Immense deposits of native gypsum are found 
south of the Yellowstone in the vicinity of Pryor 
Mountains, the fields extending for fifty or sixty 
miles in an east and west direction. This is, as is 
well known, the source of plaster of Paris, and it is 
also used largely in the preparation of terra-alba, 
various chemical products and artificial fertilizers. 
North of Billings, on Paint Robe Creek, are enor- 
mous beds of mineral earth, equal to the best ochres 
of Vermont and Virginia. It is known that well- 
defined lodes of both gold and silver exist within 
the limits of the Crow reservation, but of course 
these cannot now ever be satisfactorily explored.’’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BILLINGS. 

Our general view of Billings is engraved from a 
sketch made by our artist from the top of the lofty 
sandstone bluff which overlooks the town from 
across the Yellowstone. The mountains seen at the 
left of the picture are the Big Snowies and are about 
eighty miles distant. 

The view of the Clark’s Fork bottom above Bil- 
lings shows a large area of agricultural country 








tributary to the town. The First National Bank 
Block is the handsomest and costliest building in 
the place. Wereproduce this engraving, by request, 
from THE NORTHWEST for August, 1885. 

The large wholesale and retail mercantile estab- 
lisment of H. Clark & Co. is the most extensive 
Its sales aggre- 
gate $300,000 a year. It was established in 1882 and 
its principal business at first was in connection with 
the railroad construction, Mr. Heman Clark, the 


| senior memher of the firm, being the contractor at 


the time for building the Yellowstone division. 
The handsome Congregational Church edifice shown 
in one of our artist’s sketches was a gift to the so- 


F. Chisholm, of the United States geological survey, | ciety from Mrs. Frederick Billings. 


as follows: ‘The Rock Creek field occupies some 
fifteen miles on Rock Creek and Clark’s Fork in the 
reservation. The coal is yet untouched, but crops 


out on Rock Creek about thirty-five miles south of | 


the Yellowstone River. Some seven seams are here 
exposed, the thickest being four feet. 
the best known to occur in Montana, and is free 
burning and semi-bituminous. From its favorable 
location and slight dip and superior product this 
field will probably become one of the most important 
in Montana.’ 


_“‘North of Billings, the Bull Mountain measures | 
sixty square miles in extent and is estimated to con- | 


The coal is | 


The handsome structure of the Billings Opera 
House, erected this summer, is the property of the 
Scandia Association, an organization composed of 
Scandinavian citizens. It is built of brick with 
stone front, and is 34 feet front by 100 feet deep. 
The theatre has a seating capacity of 400 and has 
regular stage fittings costing $1,500. The Scandina- 
vian element in Billings, to which the town is in- 
debted for this fine building, numbers about 50 and 
comprises some of the most enterprising business 


tain 400,000,000 tons of available coal. The Judith | men of the Place. 








YELLOWSTONE VALLEY NEAR BILLINGS, MONTANA. [From a sketch by Von Schilling. 
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HUNTER’S HOT SPRINGS. 

There is a remarkable group of hot springs in the 
Upper Yellowstone Valley, not far from the Crazy 
Mountains, well known to all Montanians for the 
curative properties of their waters, but rarely visited 
by people from outside the Territory. For twenty- 
two years they were owned by Dr. Hunter, who took 
possession when the Yellowstone country was dan- 
gerous ground for white men, and who held on until 
he was brought within the pale of civilization and 
could see the railway trains speeding across the con- 
tinent. He had an exaggerated opinion of the 
money value of the springs, and though without 
means to make any fairly good improvements for the 
comfort of visitors himself, he was not disposed to 
sell except at absurdly high figures. The doctor kept 
a hotel in rude frontier fashion, and cut down for log 
buildings and fuel the big cottonwood trees that were 
invaluable for shade and beauty in a region almost 
bare of timber. His hotel.could stow away twenty or 
thirty persons, and was frequented by invalids from 
the mines and towns of Montana, in spite of its rude, 
comfortless character. Finally, after waiting four 
years from the advent of the railroad for the appear- 
ance of the Eastern capitalist who is expected to make 
the fortunes of so many 
imaginative people in the 
far West, like the rich 
uncle returning from the 
Indies in English juvenile 
tales, the doctor sold the 
springs last winter toC. B. 
Mendenhal],a neighboring 
ranchman who has pros- 
pered in the cattle busi- 
ness. The price was $26,- 
000, and the purchase 
included the whole prop- 
erty except the smallest of 
the springs, upon which a 
daughter of Dr. Hunter 
and her husband, Mr. 
Rich, have a life lease. 

I visited the springs late 
in May. The station is 
Springdale, from whence a 
vehicle takes you a mile 
to a current ferry across 
the Yellowstone, and then 
two miles further from the 
landing, on the north 
bank, over green hills, to a 
little crease of a valley, 
where there is a small 
grove of young cotton- 
woods and a single large tree which somehow escaped 
the devastating axe of the fornier owner. Here you 
find a group of cheap and ugly board structures, the 
largest of which is the Springs Hotel, with perhaps 
a score of bedrooms. A smaller hotel is kept by 
Rich, and the remaining structures are barns, bath 
houses, a saloon, and a doctor’s office. The imme- 
diate surroundings are unattractive, but there are 
superb views of the sharp peaks and the rock-ribbed 
slopes and snow-filled gorges of the Crazy Mountains 
close at hand,—of the Boulder, Yellowstone and 
Snowy ranges that surround the National Park, and 
of the green valley of the Yellowstone. 

The springs gush out of a dark brown loam in a 
slight depression on one slope of the little valley, 
and are all within a compass of about a hundred 
yards. The largest resembles a V-shaped trench, 
each arm being about thirty feet long. The others 
are round and about as large in circumference as an 
ordinary wash tub. The temperature of the water 
varies on different days from 148° to 168°. 

Following is the analysis as given me by the resi- 
dent physician, Dr. Heber Robarts: 
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Nitrates and nitrites are ab- 
sent, The water is what is known 


| known in the East, when a large modern watering- 
place hotel will undoubtedly be required. 

I believe that the pure, invigorating air of this 
high mountain region has almost as much beneficial 


champagne atmosphere—so sparkling and invigo- 

rating, this air of the Montana highlands. As for 

scenery — how tame are our Alleghanies and Adiron- 

dacks compared with these savage granite peaks, 
t 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. [From sketches by Burbank. 

effect on patients as the mineral waters, supposing 
the patients to come from lower levels. This idea 
would not, however, I am bound to admit, apply to 
Montana people who have been cured at the springs, 
for if they came from places like Bozeman or Helena, 


with their ragged vestments of snow through which 
bare shoulders and ribs of rock are thrust out. Of 
all the many spurs and ranges of the Northern 
Rockies with which I am acquainted, I think I most 
admire the Crazy Mountains that dominate the 

the valley of the Upper 





as asulphur water, and is further 
remarkable for its alkaline char- 
acter, and for the large amount 
of silica and very small amount 
of lime and magnesia. 

A short distance from 
the hot springs is a cold 
spring of water so delight- 
ful to the taste that one 
hardly knows when to 
stop drinking it. This is 
also mineral water, but its 
flavor is only slightly dif- 
ferent from that of pure 
spring water. It has never 
been analyzed. Experi- 
ence shows the medicinal 
value of the hot springs to 
be positive and immediate 
in rheumatism, skin dis- 
eases, and in diseases re- 
sulting from blood poison- 
ing. That they should 
have been a good deal fre- 
quented by invalids in 
past years in spite of the 
want of comfortable ac- 
commodations is pretty 
good evidence of the reme- 
dial properties of their 
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waters. 

The present owner was 
making considerable im- 
provements when I visited the springs, which will 
doubtless be finished by the time this article is 
printed. He was repairing the old house, building 
four cottages of six rooms each, and putting up eight 
tents with carpeted floors. These will give in-all 
accommodations for one hundred guests, and will 
answer for a few years until the springs become 





CARVER MERCANTILE CO.’S BUILDING, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


they lived at just as high an clevation and breathed 
at home an atmosphere just as thin and clear. For 


people from the East, or from localities as far west as | 


the plains of Dakota, a change to the exhilarating air 


of the Rocky Mountainsisalmost certain tohelp nature | 
to turn the corner on the wearisome road of illness | 
It is a veritable | 


and to start on the way to health. 


Yellowstone,— they are so 
monumental and individ- 
ual. Possibly one might 
give the preference to the 
Mission Range, in the 
Flathead Indian country, 
because of their superb 
waterfalls and profound 
canyons. I have never 
explored the Crazies, how- 
ever, or made closer ac- 
quaintance with them than 
is possible from different 
points in the valley. They 
are great storm br.eders, 
gathering clouds about 
their cold summits and 
flinging them down in 
rain, hail or snow upon 
the plains and valleys 
around their feet. Last 
evening, just before sun- 
set, they made a very 
pretty spectacle for the 
visitors at the springs, 
first producing a little 
local shower on their 
southern slopes, on all 
sides of which the sun- 
shine could be seen, and 
then dispatching a big, 
black thunderous cloud from their highest peaks to 
make swift speed eastward and fall upon the valley 
many miles away. 

A few words in conclusion about the springs. 
There are about twenty of them in all, and probably 
more could be found by digging. The total aggre- 
gate flow of water is 1,000 gallons per minute. The 
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silicate, and the ledge can be traced for several 
miles. The water holds heat remarkably, and loses 
very little in being conveyed through pipes and 
troughs to the bath houses. The elevation of the 
springs above sea level is 4,500 feet. Distance from 
St. Paul 1,000 miles, from Livingston, at the gate- 
way to the National Park, 20 miles, from Helena, 
148 miles. 


Vill. 
A MOUNTAIN TOWN. 


| 


Livingston has a beautiful location on the Yellow- | 


stone, just where the river emerges from its first or 
lower canyon, flowing north from its sources in the 
National Park, and turns abruptly to the eastward. 
Here the river is a cold, pure, swift stream, rushing 
along over boulders and pebbles, between banks 
fringed with cottonwoods and willows. Two of the 
grandest groups of the Rockies look down upon the 
valley — the Crazies on the north and the Snow or 
Yellowstone Mountains on the south. Emigrant 
Peak, the loftiest summit of the latter range, having 
an elevation of about 10,000 feet, is seen through the 
mouth of the canyon, and Old Baldy, almost as high, 





TOWNSEND, MONTANA. 


season of rapid growth and feverish 
prosperity was enjoyed by the new 


the tunnel under Bozeman Pass. A | 





[From sketches by Burbank. 


town, but it was brief, for with the | 


cessation of railway construction | 
underlying rock, which crops out here and there isa | and the general hard times prevailing throughout 


| the country thé pinch of adversity came in 1884. 


Many of the inhabitants left the place for want of 
occupation. Numerous fires destroyed scores of the 
cheap board structures. A gloomy feeling prevailed, 
but in the fall of 1885 the town ‘‘ got down to bed- 
rock,’’ to quote the expression of one of its most ac- 





IX. 


A DAY IN BOZEMAN. 

The pleasant old town 
of Bozeman—old in 
the Montana sense, for 
it dates back to the 
first settlement of the 
Territory in the early 
part of the sixties— is 
making substantial pro- 
gress year by year. The 
most notable movement 
since my last visit, a 
year ago, is in the di- 
rection of the erection 
of handsome dwellings 
by old residents who 
have made comfortable 
fortunes here and who, 
after revisiting the 
East, have concluded 
that after all there is 
no place that suits them 
so well as Montana. 
When they go away 
they find they miss the 
mountains and the mountain air. Until they go 
into low, level regions they do not realize how much 
of health and inspiration comes from the snow-clad 
peaks and the clear, rare atmosphere of the roof of 
the continent. Nelson Story, the banker and stock- 





| man, is building a house which is to cost him $80,- 


| 000. 


tive citizens, and since then its progress has been | 


steady. The burned buildings are fast being re- 
placed by brick structures. No fewer than eleven 
brick stores have been built this summer, Ranch- 
men are fast taking up the neighboring valley lands 
for farming, the cattle and sheep on the ranges are 
increasing in number year by year, the pleasure 
travel to the park is constantly growing and brings 
more and more trade to the town. A six-foot vein 
of coking coal has been opened in the Belt Range, a 


| few miles distant; the gold and silver mines of the 
| Cooke City district, and of Emigrant Gulch and Bear 


reaches with its foot hills down to the valley close to | 


the town. On the west the horizon is bounded by 
the near range of the Belt Mountains, less rugged 
and impressive than its neighbors, but showing a 
considerable altitude of bare rock above the timber 
line streaked and patched with snow as late as June. 

No town on the Northern Pacific Railroad has such 
advantages for the study of Rocky Mountain scenery 
as Livingston, from the fact that three different 
ranges, each with its own peculiarities, are conven- 
iently near for excursions and climbing expeditions. 
Mountain climbing is a passion but little cultivated 
as yet in America, but it will gain votaries year by 
year, until clubs are formed as in England, France, 
Germany and Switzerland, and all our high peaks 
are scaled and named. Then Livingston will be the 
rendezvous of numerous companies of bronzed tour- 
ists equipped with alpenstocks and hob-nailed 
shoes. 


Gulch are worked with constantly improving results; 
the railroad shops are employing more men; a new 





county is to be created next winter with Livingston 


as its capital. In a word, Livingston, which has 


caused so much disappointment, is on the up-hill 


road now, with circumstances in its favor. It 


will soon develop into a well-built, prosperous | 


place. 

The summer climate is delightful here, the heat of 
the warmest days being tempered by a draft of cool 
air blowing through the mountain gorges, while the 
nights are always cold enough for blankets. Trout- 
fishing, hunting and base bali are the masculine di- 
versions. There are families enough permanently 
settled in the place to make an agreeable society; 


| the churches are represented by two congregations, 
| and public education by a large brick school house. 
| A beer garden in a grove on the river bank is an evi- 


The town was created by the railroad company in | 


1883, as a repair shop and division headquarters 
point, and the place of divergence for the Park 
Branch, which rans southward fifty-one miles up the 
river to Cinnabar, near the boundary of the park. 
The main line bears off to the north after leaving 
Livingston and begins to ascend the Beet Range to 





dence that the German element is strong among the 
population; two banks bespeak important financial 
transactions, and the extensive railroad shops give 
promise, when the needs of the road shall require 
their fuller use, of adding a hundred good mechanics 
and their families to the next census of Livingston. 
I am informed that there is room for more cattle and 
sheep on the ranges tributary to the town. Asan 
illustration of the profits made in stock raising, the 
case of a ranchman in the valley above Livingston 
may be instanced. Four years ago he put a thou- 
sand head of cattle on the range; now he has ten 
thousand head, the gain being wholly from natural 
increase, 


| Northern Pacific. 


| tect. 


It stands on the high ground on Main Street, 
and its windows will command a superb Alpine pan- 
orama, embracing the snowy summits of the Main 
Divide, and the Gallatin Range and the nearer peaks 
of the Belt Mountains. Gen. L. S. Willson, the 
pioneer merchant, is erecting a very cheerful and 
comfortable house from designs by a Boston archi- 
Numerous other tasteful and spacious dwell- 
ings are in progress. Bozeman has decided advan- 
tages as a residence town,-in its shaded streets, its 
cold streams, irrigating gardens and door yards, its 
schools and churches and its agreeable social life. 
The project of a railroad to Butte, of which there 
was talk last year, came to a temporary stop by rea- 
son of the action of the then governor, Carpenter, 
in pocketing the bill chartering the company. Next 
winter the bill will be revived. Sooner or later 
something must come of this project. Butte wants 
the coal and coke of the Belt coal fields near Boze- 
man and the farm products of the Gallatin Valley. 
A railroad would develop the promising mining dis- 
trict of Red Bluff, about thirty miles from Bozeman, 
would reach the old mining district of Virginia City, 
and would give a short route to the East by way of 
the Northern Pacific for the enormous tonnage of the 


| Butte mines and works. Once built, the Bozeman 


people think it would become the main line of the 
The distance from Bozeman to 
Butte is about one hundred miles, and the remain- 
ing fifty to prolong the route to a connection with 
the Northern Pacific at Garrison west of the moun- 
tains, is now being provided for by the widening of 
the track of the Utah Northern, by the joint action 
of the Union and Northern Pacific companies. 


X. 
TOWNSEND AND THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 

In Montana the long strip of fertile valley stretch- 
ing along the east bank of the Missouri just below 
where the river emerges from the canyon below its 
birthplace at the Three Forks, is called the Missouri 
Valley. It is about thirty miles in length, and is 


bounded on the one side by the stream and on the 
other by the foot hills of the Belt Mountains. The 
soil produces good crops with irrigation, which is 
effected by a large ditch taken out of the river and 
by numerous smaller ditches fed by creeks coming ~ 
down from the mountains. The pasture and hay 
| land requires no irrigation. Farming in connection 
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with stock raising is uniformly successful. There 
are two large horse ranches, one of which, that of 
Potts & Harrison, was described in this magazine a 
year ago. Of this pleasant and productive ,valley 
the town of Townsend is the central business point. 
Onr illustration represents it correctly. Started in 
1883 when the railroad was built through this por- 
tion of Montana, it has attained a position of impor- 
tance in the trade of the Territory. It is the railroad 
point for a large area of grazing, farming and mining 
country east of the neighboring mountains as well as 
for the valley andthe place where travel diverges to 
go to White Sulphur Springs, a favorite health 
resort, and to the Neihart and Barker mining dis- 
tricts. THE NORTHWEST ON WHEELS stopped for a 
day at Townsend and its verdict here recorded is 
that the town is a substantial business place with a 
secure and progressive future. 


XI. 
DEER LODGE. 


Last year THE NORTHWEST made a picture of 
Deer Lodge, olde8t of the Western Montana towns, 
fronr a sketch by its special artist. The picture did 
not please the townsfolks, because the sketch was 
from too distant a point of view, though the best 
available, and the town, more than half hidden by 
foliage, was not as conspicuous as the nearer land- 
scape. Capt. Mills said, in the New Northwest, that 
he most prominent object was a rail fence. In this 








The proportion of educated people is larger than in 
most far Western towns, and social life is refined and 
pleasant. The college, the churches and the news- 
paper give a tone of culture to the place. People 
read the poets and discuss the articles in the maga- 
zines. Thereis an active public spirit manifested 
in matters concerning the welfare of the town. 
Strangers who visit it always speak well of Deer 
Lodge, and want to go again. 


XIL 
MISSOULA, WESTERN MONTANA. 


The two handsomest town sites on the entire 
Northern Pacific line are Missoula and Spokane Falls. 
Each stands upon a gravelly plateau on the banks of 
a swift river and in the midst of beautiful scenery. 
Missoula has not as much tributary country as the 
Eastern Washington town; is restricted in her trade 
in one direction by a big Indian reservation, and is 
somewhat remote from the active currents of emigra- 
tion. Her growth is consequently slow, but she has 
solid advantages and makes no steps backward. 
Passenger trains run through in the night, and trav- 
elers therefore see nothing of her picturesque and 
fertile valleys. This is a serious misfortune, but one 
that cannot be remedied unless the schedule time 
between St. Paul and Portland be shortened, because 
the hour of departing from St. Paul and arriving 
there must be regulated by the fast mail connections 
with Chicago. 











when most of the area of the present Territory be- 
longed to Idaho. - It was in 1860 that Mr. Worden 
and Capt. Higgins brought a stock of goods on the 
backs of mules to the site of Missoula. Crossing the 
plains from Walla Walla, they reached Lake Pend 
D’Oreille, and following the Indian trail that pene- 
trated the dense forest along the Clark’s Fork, came 
to the open country where the Hell Gate and Bitter 
Root rivers join. Here they established a trading 
post, and here they have seen grow up the present 
town. Capt. Higgins is now president of the Mis- 
soula Bank, and Mr. Worden still manages the store, 
which, from the little trading post of early days, 
selling nails at a dollar a pound, has grown into a 
handsome modern dry goods store, occupying a large 
stone building. 

Mr. Worden is a strong advocate of a Northern 
Pacific branch up the Bitter Root Valley from Mis- 
soula. Talking on this subject, he said to me: 
‘Such a branch would not have to wait for traffic; 
it would find traffic waiting for it. Four miles out 
it would reach Fort Missoula, and earn a good deal 
of money hauling supplies for the garrison. A few 
miles further it would strike a saw mill and get 
lumber to haul. Other mills would speedily be 
erected, for there are fine bodies of timber along all 
the lateral streams coming into the valley. Then 
the farming and stock country would be reached, 
and there would be cattle to haul east and all sorts 
of farm and garden stuff to take to the markets of 
Butte. On the flanks of the mountains, on both 








number is given a reproduction of a so-called birds- 
eye view, which shows the place to better advan- 
tage. Pictures of this character do not represent a 
town as it really looks from any point where a view 
can be obtained. They are made up by sketching 
in the buildings on a map-like background of streets 
and squares, and, of course, are not at all artistic, 
but they generally please because they magnify the 
apparent size of the town depicted and enable the 
residents to identify their houses. 

Deer Lodge must profit by the widening to stand- 
ard gauge of the railroad from Garrison to Butte, 
now in progress, which will make travel much more 
comfortable and expeditious. Local trains between 
Butte and Helena will give Deer Lodge quick com- 
munication with the capital, and a through sleeper 
between Butte and St. Paul will probably be put on. 
Thus Deer Lodge will be in much closer relations 
than heretofore with the transcontinental railway 
system. 

Its educational advantages and its pleasant features 
as aresidence town will cause Deer Lodge to advance 
with the general progress of Montana. It is a de- 
lightful spot in summer, with its odorous balm trees, 
its swift, cold stream crossing and recrossing the 
streets and watering the lawns and gardens, and its 
profusion of flowers. Its business establishments are 
solid and prosperous. If the volume of its trade is 
not large, it is stable, depending on a prosperous 
farming valley and on steadily productive mining 
camps. Its citizens have a settled, well-to-do look, 
as though they had made for themselves agreeable 
homes and remunerative business and meant to stay. 








| from the Pacific. 
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BIRDS EYE VIEW OF DEER LODGE, MONTANA. 


A good deal of immigration finds its way into the 
neighboring Bitter Root Valley, however, in spite of 
this disadvantage, and of late settlers are discovering 
that there is much excellent farming land along the 
smaller streams that has been overlooked. For 
instance, there are now ten ranches on the Rattle- 
snake, which comes into the Missoula Valley near the 
town, where, two years ago, most of the old townspeople 
would have said there was no chance for agriculture. 
So it is with many other small valleys throughout 
Western Montana. The country will support a 
much larger farming population than the old-timers 
imagine, who have looked out for mines and stock 
ranges only. Settlers who want to make homes in 
the midst of fine mountain scenery, where game and 
trout is plentiful, timber is abundant, and there is 
open range on the foot hills for stock, can find, by a 
little search, irrigable bottom lands for meadows and 
grain fields that are.not yet claimed. 

The climate of these Western Montana valleys is 
considerably milder than that of the country east of 
the Rockies, by reason of their lower altitude, and 


because they are easier reached by the warm winds | 
Spring is two weeks earlier, vege- | 


tation is more luxuriant, and fruits can be raised. 
In Missoula, and in all parts of the Bitter Root 
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sides of the valley, there are favorable mining pros 
pects, and one mine has been so far developed as to 
render its profitable working certain. The railroad 
would doubtless open up an important mining camp. 
The Union Pacific now has a force of surveyors in 
the valley, with a view of building a narrow gauge 
in from Butte, but the country by rights belongs to 
the Northern and should be occupied by that com- 
pany.’’ 

I may add to what Mr. Worden says, the 
opinion that the Northern Pacific cannot afford to 
surrender this, the most productive of the Montana 
valleys, to a rival road, and that it should at once 
run a line as far up as Stevensville and signify its 
intention to build a road next year. 


XIII. 
ON THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION. 


THE NORTHWEST car was switched off early one 
morning at Arlee station, on the Flathead Indian 
reservation. The verdant, flower-strewn valley of 
the Jocko, with its buttresses of grassy hills, looked 
very beautiful in the clear morning sunlight, and the 


| huge bulk and craggy summits of the Mission Moun- 


Valley, one sees flourishing orchards of apples, plums | 
and cherries, and the gardens are bordered with cur- | 


rant and berry bushes. 

Among old friends in Missoula I met Mr. Worden, 
the head of the house of Worden & Co., the oldest 
mercantile house in Montana — established, in fact, 
before the name of Montana was thought of, and 


tains seemed loftier and more imposing than ever 
before, so distinct were all their gorges and preci- 
pices, their snow fields and: black forests. The people 
about the station went to sleep again after the train 
had departed, but there soon appeared in the distance 
a moving object on the plain, which, coming nearer, 
proved to be the ex team from the agency, 
driven by the hospitable agent himself, Maj. Peter 
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Ronan. All Montana knows the major. In early | What a New England Editor Thinks of Oregon. 


mining days he was an editor; now he is the most 
successful of Indian agents, serving his third term 
with a spotless record and with the confidence of all 
the members of the three tribes under his care. 

I crossed these midcontinental spaces three times 
before the advent of the railroad, and Maj. Ronan’s 





agency was then like the shadow of a great rock ina | 
weary land—a veritable oasis of comfort, cordiality | 


and good cheer in a desert of fatigue and semi-bar- 
barism. Of late the locomotive has whirled me 
swiftly by, but this year I determined not to miss 
again seeing the kind friends of the reservation. A 
restful morning was spent at the agency, in an 
atmosphere wonderfully perfumed by the myriads of 
wild flowers that made the prairie a variegated 
carpet of many colors. There was music in the 
parlor and pleasant talk on the piazza, and after 


lunch a party was made up to drive across the Jocko | 


and see the big irrigating ditch, six miles long, and 
the new farms just opened for the Flatheads from 
the Bitter Root Valley, who are being gradually 
brought upon the reservation. I saw flourishing, 
well-fenced fields of wheat and oats and snug log 
houses. The Indians were mostly absent in the 
mountains digging the camas root, which they dry 
avd store for winter consumption. In 1878 Gen. 
Garfield made a treaty with the Flatheads of the 
Bitter Root Valley, by which they agreed to go upon 
the reservation with the Pend d’Oreilles and the 
Kootenais, but Charlo, their chief, refused to go and 
suid he did not sigan the treaty. Many of the tribe 
have remained 
with him. Years 
of persuasion 
have gradually 
undermined his 
resolution, and 
seeing how com- 
fortable his kin- 
dred are in the 
Jocko Valley, 
he now thinks 
he would like 
to go to Wash- 
ington and talk 
the matter over 
again with the 
Great Father. 
The reservation 
Indians ‘are 
comfortably 
welloff as a 
rule, raising 
zrain and pota- 
toes enough for 
their own use, 
owning cattle 
and horses and 
adding to their 
resources by 
hunting. The 
Government 
helps only the 
sick and aged. 
Much of their 
advance in civ- 
ilization is due 
to the teachings 
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Mr. William Reed, Jr., publisher of the Daily | 


Gazette, Taunton, Mass., writes the following inter- 
esting letter, which is proof that Oregon has at least 
one good friend in the far East: 

A copy of THE NoRTHWEST containing views and 
descriptions of Portland lies on my desk, and as a 
former resident of Portland (a brief and rather pro- 
saic residence, by the way,) I cannot refrain from 
sending a word of congratulation on the growth of 
your city during the past sixteen years, as shown by 
views and solid figures. I am particularly inspired 
because the result has confirmed the impressions fixed 
in my own mind so many years since, which have 
constrained me to direct scores of young men seeking 
homes to Oregon, rather than to the nearer West or 
the falsely flattering South. 

In 1869, September, after a disastrous newspaper 
experience in the Northern mines, I landed in Port- 
land via the old Mullan trail and the river, with but 
one dollar and ten centsin my pocket. Icamped out 


| under a trestle of the west side road, with a few pota- 


VIEW OF THE BITTER ROOT VALLEY, NEAR MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


toes and some salt for ‘‘grab,’’ and looked for work. 
Portland was dull at that time of year — that is, dull 


for a man with no money, no friends, and no clothes | 


worth mentioning. I had not the courage to visit the 
Oregonian office in torn duck trousers and dirty shirt, 


claim fellowship and ask for work, although I did | 


get to the door once and then backed out. 
A lucky meeting with the driver of a milk wagon 
on First Street assured me a job on aranch a mile up 
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Not tramps, but men with small capital, willing to 
work as home builders, who would become a sub- 
stantial part of the bone, sinew and wealth of the 
State. 
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A Montana Veto. 








The people of the Northwest will be most dis- 
agreeably disappointed when they read in the Inde- 
pendent the message of the President to the Senate 
vetoing the bill providing for the right of way of 
railroads through the Indian reservations in Northern 
Montana. The veto isa blow at the Manitoba and the 
Montana Northern, and its effect would be a bar to 
the contemplated extension of the east and west line 
of the Manitoba system, and a Canadian Pacific con- 
nection through the Montana Northern, out of this 


| Territory,and retard the development of the country 
| which they would tap. The work of grading on 


the Canadiau Pacific connection would have b: gun 
this season but for this ill-advised action of the ex- 
ecutive. The only hope of defeating this is for the 
two houses to pass the bill over the veto, which 
would require a two-thirds vote. And, as the Presi- 


| dent has been somewhat promiscuous in the exer- 





[From a Sketch by Burbank. 


cise of the veto power vested in him, the members of 
Congress-are in a fair frame of mind to do this. Mr. 
Cleveland has gotten a wrong conception of the 
situation. Having never been further west than 
Buffalo, he has no idea of the vast area and rare re- 
sources of the country. He appears to labor under 
the popular Eastern delusion that the degenerated 
aborigine is su- 
perior to any 
white man in 
the “rowdy 
West,’’and that 
the latter have 
no rights which 
the Govern- 
ment, which so 
many of them 
fought to sus- 
tain, is bound 
torespect. The 
whole policy of 
the administra- 
tion in the West 
as it is applied 
through misdi- 
rected advice 
and lack of ac- 
tual knowledge 
on the part of 
heads of depart- 
ments, is sub- 
jecting the de- 
mocracy of the 
citizens of this 
country toa 
strain which it 
cannot stand 
unless the con- 
ditions change. 
The time is 
coming when 
the West will 
cortro] national 
conventionsand 


ow ¢ 5. Mr yy 
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of the Catholic fathers of the St. Ignatius Mission, , the river, but while persuading cows and splitting , theday is notdistant. It may be retarded by barring 


the oldest mission in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the exception of that of St. Mary in the 
Bitter Root Valley, and to the kindness and discretion 
of their agent, who understands them thoroughly. 

Michel, the blind interpreter, who gave me a great 
deal of valuable information about the Flatheads 
and allied tribes, for an article I wrote for the Century 
two years ago, called to see me, saying he recognized 
me by my voice. He brought with him Big Sam, an 
evormous Indian, dressed in savage fashion in 
blanket and leggings, with long black hair hanging 
down his back and an old felt hat stuck full of eagle 
feathers. As Sam spoke no English, the conversa- 
tion on his part was limited to a few grunts and 
snorts. Michel is a patient, sad-faced man, very 
intelligent on all matters concerning the Western 
Montana Indians, and conversing easily, in a low, 
pleasant voice. 

In the evening I was driven to the station, across 
the blossoming valley; went to bed in THE NorTH- 
WEST car, and next morning found it side-tracked at 
Missoula, having been picked up by the east-bound 
express in the night. 

ee @<—___ 


Gov. Hauser’s Sideboard. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 22, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Please accept my thanks for the July number of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, which, with the 
picture of Sam Hauser’s sideboard, brought back 
many happy recollections. 

Yours, very truly, R, G. 


fire wood I did not shut my eyes and ears to the sit- 
uation, possibilities and promise of your beautiful 
city. All these made such an impression that the 
first hundred dollars earned was hoarded for a visit 


the competing lines of railway from us and by voting 
the bulk of the people’s money to the rivers and har- 


| bors of the East, but destiny hasdecreed that the West 


home, with the determination to return in a few | : 
| our resources will go on under the disadvantages of 


mouths with capital and make Portland my home. 


The return to ‘‘ the States’’ proved permanent, how- | 


ever. Avenues for profitable work opened at once. 
The time to return to Oregon was moved further and 
further away as business grew and other ambitions 
crowded in, and finally faded into one of those pleas- 
ant dreams of youth which have their hour and are 
then mummied and shelved. 

I saw the first passenger train leave East Portland 
for the south, and believed that the completion of 
that road would give the young city a splendid push. 


At this later date, when reading of its commercial | 
growth by land and sea, the expansion of all inter- | 
ests, public and private, the development not only of | 


the city, but of its feeders along the Upper Columbia, 
and the rapidity by which the desolation of the 


wilderness has turned into meadows and gardens, I | 

| am happy to see my early impressions verified, and | 

can only congratulate at a distance the men who had | 

| the judgment to know a good thing when they saw 

it, and the pluck to hang to it until a busy metropo- | 
lis is the result of their sagacity and nerve. 


But one word more. The advantages of Oregon, 
climatic, agricultural and manufacturing, to my 
knowledge, have never been fully spread abroad in 


| New England. A speaker of ability, with a display 


of State products, agricultural and mineral, and col- 
lection of views of mount and valley, could easily 


| direct thousands of young men of character thither. 


will soon dominate conventions and the legislation of 
the country. In the meantime the development of 


the domination of sections of the country which 

have reached their highest development and would 
see the West at a standstill.— Helena Independent. 

i od 

A Chinese Funeral, 


On Thursday afternoon Quong Yeuen, a well-to- 
do rat eater, after having given up his ghost to the 
hydra-headed gods of his native heath, was taken in 
hand by his countrymen and planted in the Chinese 
cemetery in the most approved style. Seventeen 
vehicles, including the hearse and two wagons loaded 
with dead pig, jerked duck and mysterious meats, 
made up the sorrowful procession. A couple of 
heathens were busily occupied on the line of march 
scattering small papers to the four winds — probably 
giving the present address of the departed Celestial. 
Carniverous animals prowling about the cemetery 
will have a feast over the offerings placed over 
Yeuen’s grave, and the deceas-‘s mourning friends 
will be joyful over the acceptance of the sacrifices by 
the thousand and one joshes.— W. W. Union. 








THE linerun by the surveyors of the North Ya- 


| kima and Columbia River Railway Company to 
| Priests Rapids is thirty-five miles long. From North 


Yakima to the summit there is a grade of thirty-two 
and one-half feet to the mile and from the summit to 


| the river twenty-six feet. 
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One of Sparks’ Larks. 





Unto the sanctum came a maid 
Distressed and tearful —sore afraid — 
The dew was on her sweet blue eyes, 
Albeit wide open with surprise. 


‘““My pretty maid,” said the editor man, 
“Tell us your sorrows if you can.” 


“T fell asleep,” said the pretty maid, 

“The other night, and was sore afraid, 
For I dreamt I yielded up my breath, 
And was carried away by Angel Death. 


“TI was sat down at St. Peter’s gate, 
Afraid to knock and afraid to wait, 
When up there came a man with a rock 
And smashed with a blow St. Peter’s lock. 


“The wide gate opened, and with surprise, 
St. Peter looked, but dropped his eyes. 
‘T am here,’ said the figure, with frowning face, 
‘To change all the laws of this sacred place.’ 


“*T find that on heaven there’s quite a run, 
And the angel business is quite overdone. 
Suspend all entries at the heavenly gate, 
Until such an hour on such a date.’ 


“Then in he walked with a lofty stride, 
And left me weeping on the outside.” 
The maiden lifted her sweet blue eves — 

“ Are we to be barred from Paradise?” 


The editor smiled. “It’s one of the larks, 
Said he, “of General W. A. J. Sparks, 
And long before you are called up there, 
Lamar will be using him for a chair,” 


” 
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No Use for Grumblers. 


In every town and city in Eastern Washington 
there are men who are out of employment, loafing 
around the street corners, grumbling 
about how dull the times are. Tho 
fact is, the great portion of the em- 
igration from the East is passing 
through this section of country to 
Portland, Ore., and to Puget Sound, 
and nearly all enterprising men, res- 
idents of the country, are out on the 
hills, engaged in the pursuit of agri- 
culture or stock raising. This, of 
course, makes the towns have a very 
quiet appearance at present. There 
are thousands of acres of rich farm- 
ing land within sight of Cheney that 
the plow bas never touched, and 
never will unless these growlers con- 
clude to go to work, or a more en- 
terprising class of people takes their 
places. Weare getting tired of hear- 
ing men grumble at others who have 
not done a day’s work for the past 
five years, and who have not con- 
tributed a dollar in money to ad- 
vance the interest of the city. They grumble about 
the bad roads while they themselves never have paid 
onedollar road tax, or given a day’s work to improve 
them. There is a certain class of loafers here who 
expect to find roads and other improvements as good 
as in the places they emigrated from. They do not | 
think that it required time, money and enterprise to 
make those roads that they road over in their fathers’ 
cariiages, and that it will require the same in Wash- 
ington Territory. These chronic grumblers threaten 
nearly every day of their lives that if business don’t 
pick up soon they will leave the country, and go 
where businessisbetter. Ifthey would only go now, 
what a relief it would be to those who are trying to 
improve the condition by industry, patience and per- 
severance. Nearly every man who has fully deter- 
mined to remain here, and is contented and indus- 
trious, is accumulating wealth. It is an utter im- 
possibility to make an attractive city, comfortable 
homes, good roads and prosperous times, without an 
effort. It requires energy, perseverance and liber- 
ality. For goodness’ sake, if you are not contented 
here and have not the true courage and manhood to 
overcome obstacles, such as your fathers had to meet 
when they were young men, then ask the railroad 
company for a free pass back home. — Cheney ( Wash. 
Ter.) Tribune. 
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Sheep Raising in Montana. 


In discussing the subject of raising sheep to the 
best advantage on the*tanges in Montana, the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman says: One of the most im- | 
portant items connected with wool growing is giving 
the proper attention at lambing time. He that suc- 
ceeds best raises the most lambs, and, to make the 





most complete success, every one that drops should 
be raised. The plan which was in practice a few 
years ago, of lambing on the range, is generally dis- 
approved. Itis better to have the ewe band at the 
home ranch; have sheds that will turn rain for the 
ewes during the night. It pays to have sufficient 
help to gather the weak lambs as they drop during 
the day and care for them. In fact, all the weak 
ones should be taken in hand and fed some milk un- 
til they are strong enough to follow and suck the 
ewe. Save the lambs, and your flock will double its 
number and value in two seasons at least. A loca- 
tion for wool growing in this country does not neces- 
sarily have to be upon or by the side of a stréam of 
water. Sheep do nét care to drink oftener than once 
a day, and they prefer to have 1t in the middle of the 
day. When the location for a sheep range can be so 
that the sheep can go in one direction two or three 
miles before they reach water, and remain leisurely 
at the watering place an hour or more about noon- 
time, they will thrive best. A flock of sheep will 
travel and feed about three miles in the forenoon, 
and about the same distance in the afternoon, allow- 
ing from one to two hours for rest at noontime. 
Where locations can be arranged for grazing in this 
manner, the herder can manage 3,000 very easily. 
For a flock of, say 3,000 or 4,000, an area of six to 
seven miles square is small enough. With the loca- 
tion of sheds and corrals midway between two 
streams six or seven miles apart, a flock of 3,000 or 
4,000 may be managed through the summer by one 
herder, and through the winter two men should be 
sufficient. 


[From a sketch by Burbank, 
Lost in the Bad Lands. 





While on a hunting expedition recently, Dr. W. 
Green got lost in the Bad Lands, north of the Yellow- 
stone, and for a night and two days wandered about, 


| having lost his reckoning. The doctor had left the 


place at which he was camped on the Big Dry, and 
struck across country intending to make the N 
ranch thatevening. He was on horseback and alone 
in this trip to the N ranch, and being unfa- 
miliar with the country, overlooked the trail, losing 
his way. Many of our readers have been in a like 
predicament in which the doctor found himself Sun- 
day night,—without a landmark with which to 
establish his direction; no food; no water; and 
moonlight to travel in. He experienced all the tor- 
ments of thirst and hunger, repeatedly falling from 
his horse from dizziness after the first twenty-four 
hours. In the forenoon of the second day he deter- 
mined to lance his horse to see if the blood would 
not revive him, and he experienced great relief after 
taking this stimulant. He reached the Yellowstone 
at a point about eighteen miles from here yesterday 
afternoon, and, as may be imagined, was completely 
prostrated by the long fast, thirst and heat. The 
doctor sent word to his wife to send a conveyance to 
bring him to Miles, reaching here late yesterday. 
Notwithstanding the rocky deal given him, the doc- 
tor is quite enthusiastic over the mammoth buffalo 
bull’s head which he reserved as a trophy of the 
chase. The party were lucky in the hunt, having 
killed two buffalo, roped a calf and bagged numerous 
deer and antelone.— Yellowstone Journal, 




















LO LO PEAK, BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS, AS SEEN FROM FORT MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


Duluth Real Estate Men. 


Myers Brothers, the Duluth real estate firm, are 
among the leading firms of the Northwest. They 
are all young men, natives of Ohio, where they 
spent their early days on a farm. In 1879 they 
began the real estate business in Michigan, and their 
success was envied by their less successful rivals. 


In 1882 they made a trip to the Northwest with a 
view to selecting a location that offered a wider 
field for operations. After traveling through Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, Duluth 
was chosen for their principal office and here they 
opened up in the spring of 1885, and at once took 
the lead among the real estate men of the Zenith 
City. Although they retain large interests in Mich- 
igan, they are Duluth men in every sense of the 
word and believe in the future greatness of the city 
at the furthermost end of Lake Superior, at the 
point where the only opportunity is offered to build 
up another great lake, railroad and manufacturing 
city. They buy and sell real estate, negotiate loans, 
and invest money for part of the profits, and will 
guarantee on all money invested for non-residents 
ten to fifteen per cent profit. Prompt and reliable 
Po oot persons seeking information in relation to 
Duluth. 


o- 


The Big Chief of the Flatheads. 


Arlee, the distinguished aborigine who directs the 
destinies of the Flathead nation in Missoula County, 
is in Butte, distributing a good deal of chin music. 
He looks to be about 1,000 years old, but he probably 
isnot. He is a very large man, but whether this is 
because he has never washed, and 
has a dozen or so buried undershirts 
on we Could not ascertain up to the 
time of going to press. Despite his 
great age and his participation in 
Indian wars in early days, he still 
wears his scalp and looks amiable 
and happy. He has a paper signed 
by Agent Ronan testifying to his 
many excellent qualities of mind 
and person, and recommending him 
to the courtesies of the public. It 
is a sort of a letter of introduction 
on a wholesale plan, and though it 
is covered with bacon grease the old 
warrior is proud of its possession. 
Arlee is one of the few good Indians 
known to be alive, and his paths 
are paths of peace.— Butte Miner. 

OH oe 

THE drought has shortened the 
wheat crop in Dakota so that it will 
probably not average much over 
half the expected yield, taking the Territory as a 
whole. The crop is best in the Red River Valley and 
worst on the high lands between the Sheyenne and 
the James. There is great inequality of yield, 
well-cultivated fields often showing very fair results, 
while those close by that were poorly plowed and 
harrowed scarcely paying for the harvesting. For- 
tunately the blow to the farmers is not nearly as se- 
vere in its effects as a similar loss would have been 
a few years ago, because most of them raise a variety 
of crops and keep stock, no longer depending en- 
tirely on wheat. This is the first partial failure of 
the wheat crop North Dakota has experienced. Kan- 
sas had the same sort of mishap to a much more in- 
jurious extent very early in her history. Droughts 


are liable to happen in all countries. Dakota has 
luckily escaped until this year, and will not be 
likely for a long time to have another set-back of the 
kind. Indeed, the history of the Territory shows 
that it is remarkably exempt from climatic vicissi- 
tudes that interfere with the maturing of the small 
grains. 
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THAT beer is more dangerous than whisky is the 
verdict of the Scientific American, which sets forth 
the use of beer is found to produce a species of de- 
generation of all the organs; profound and fatty de- 
posits, diminished circulation, condition of conges- 
tion and perversion of functional activities; local 
inflammation of both the liver and kidneys are con- 
stantly present. A slight injury, a severe colodor 
shock of the body or mind, will commonly provoke 
acute disease, ending fatally in a beer drinker. 
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AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Caster. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casn. 
THE 





FIRST NATIONAL BARK | 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFP. C. D. GILFILLAN. 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY. Kk. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE. 
N. W. KITTSON J.J. HILL. C. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 








TO CAPITALISTS! 
We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 


with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 


H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references. 


THE ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, - - = §§00,000. 


PETER BERKEY, Presivenr. C. W. GRIGGS, Vice PresivenT. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Casnier. A. C. ANDERSON, Aser. Casu. 


We receive D ts and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Merchants and Individuals on favorable terms. 
Collections receive promnt ‘i 





i on day of paymen.. 











fH0S. COCHRAX, Jr. AN & Ww 8 B. WALSH. 
x» A 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Sixteen years’ continuous experience in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 
ae 


Co, 
R, x 
E. \o' 
SPONDENcE 8° 











W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
Cc. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
BR. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP A. B. STICKNEY. 
JON L. MERRIAM. D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 
MAURIOR AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. BIGELOW. ~ 
WILDER. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM. 
W.8. CULBERTSON. B. BEAUPRE. 


A. H. 
L. D. HODGE. 


A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 
~ Jeng Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFER) 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Capital Paid in, - - - - $200,000 
Surpius, - - ~ - - 20,000 
L. MENDENHALL, President. Hon. 0. P. STRARNS, Vice President 


F. W. PAINE, Cashier. 
PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm | 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. COLLEC- 


land security, for froin one to five years’ time. 
Fifteen Years’ Residence, 


W. R. STEBBINS, 
President. 





F. E. HAMMOND 
Cashier. 


THE | 
STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILES CrITy, - = MonrTrarya. 
Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 


lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the ret te country 
of Montana. i 


ecounts and Correspondence solicited. 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H.H. MUND, 
President. Cashier. 


Merchants National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





$150,000 
80,000 


Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, 





L. H. HERSHFIELD, 
President. 


| No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, 


$500,000 
275,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 

8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIB, Vico President. 

B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. A. KLBINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


MONTANA NATIONAL BANK. 


(U. S. Depository.) 
BSLEew.z, ~ ~ MowTaAtA. 
Organized November, 1882. 


Authorized Capital....$1,000,000 | Surplus Profits..............860,000 
Semi-annual divid’d..4 per cent 





Paid-up Capital..............250,000 
OFFICERS. 
C. A. BRoaDWATER, E. SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
| A. G. CLARKE, 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
| DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, S. H. Crounse, 
C. W. Cannon, A. H. Wilder, R. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 
F.R.MOORE, H.F.McCARTNEY, HORACE L. CUTTER, 
President. Vice President. Cashier. 


This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought. 








SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 


Real Jdstate and Fiimamcial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 


( First National Bank. 
REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. 
\ Bank of Spokane Falls. 


Corresronpence Sourcrrep. 





— OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) | 


A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cash. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
RESOURCES, - - - $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


a °° 


TIONS A SPECIALTY. 


a — 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND. 


| Henry FAILine, Pres.; H. W. CorBETT, Vice Pres.; 


G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 





Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the Eastern 
States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold on New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Sight and Sixty-day Bills drawn in sums to_suit on London, 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hong Kong. . 

Collections made on favorable terms at all accessible points. 


BOZORTH & JOHNS, 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, 
ASTORIA, OREGON. 


MB gg me mee SS ,*- vo 
solicited. 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Exchange. 


DrrEctors:—W. J. Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, M. M. Harvey, 
M. F. Hatch, M. J. Cogswell, Henry Drum. 


W. J. THompson, Henry Drom, 
President. Cashier. 


Vigorous Attention given to Collections. 














I.S. KAUFMAN & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 


Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non- 
residents carefully attended to. Ten years’ experi- 
ence insame line. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erence given if desired. 

















Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
esident. Vice President. Cashier. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Paid up Capital............ $50,000 | Surplus............. 
DIRECTORS. 


J. W: Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 


ree 
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In Western Washington. Bank References 
NET. 








East and West. Write for detailed informa- 
tion and blank forms. 


COFFMAN & ALLEN, Bankers. 
Chehalis, Washington Ter. 


JAMEs T. BERRY, Joun C. Berry, 
Notary Public. County Surveyor. 


JAMES T. BERRY & CO., 
Real Estate Agents Surveyors. 


We have a great many farms, improved and unimproved, for 
sale. We select and locate Railroad and Government lands in 
Lewis and adjoining counties, First mortgage farm lands in 
Western Washington. 

GOOD REFERENCES. 


&. J. TELOMSEBN, 
“@#General Land Agent,” 
POMEROY, Washington Territory. 

A large list of improved and unimproved farms and all kinds 
of Real Estate for sale. Negotiates loans on all kinds of farm- 
ing land. Fine fruit farm of one hundred and twenty acres 


for sale. 








JOHN W. RAUCH, 

Real Estate, General Land and Loan Agent, 
POMEROY, Washington Territory, 

Has a number of Choice Farms, improved and unimproved, 

for sale ; also City Property; negotiates loans for parties at 


home and abroad,on Improved Farming Lands. Information 
concerning the country, with map, gratis. 


EMIGRANT HOT SPRINGS. 


We are instructed tv offer for sale this magnificent property. 


* Unlimited flow of hot Mineral Water of highly curative quali- 


ties and an ample supply of cold water. Location one mile from 
Emigrant Mines, within twenty mileg of Livingston, Montana, 
and four miles from a depot on Park Branch Railroad. Splen- 
did surroundings, finest mountain scenery, unsurpassed trout 
fishing and magnificent climate. First-class location for a 
health resort, and an excellent site for horse, cattle and shee 
range. This property, with 160 acres surrounding it, is offer 
for sale at a very reasonable price Send for circular. 


MATHESON, PANTON & CO., Billings, Mont. 
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PROHIBITION IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





Last winter the legislature of Washington Terri- 
tory passed a local option law, giving to each town 
the right of absolutely prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors within its borders, if demanded by a 
majority of its voters at a special election to be held 
in June. The bill was passed almost without oppo- 
sition, and was the fruit of very earnest work by the 
members of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. In fact, the movement which brought about 
its passage was so largely a woman’s movement that 
gallantry had perhaps as much to do with its success 
as conviction of its utility. The elections were held, 
with results, as a rule, unfavorable to the hopes of 
the Prohibitionists. Only in three large towns— 
Colfax, Pomeroy and Dayton—did they triumph; in 
the others they were beaten by considerable majori- 
ties. The strength of the Prohibitionists appeared 
to be mainly in the rural districts, where there are 
few or no saloons, rather than in the towns where 
they abound. The contest, however, stirred the 
Territory from end to end, and for the first time 
brought out nearly the full strength of the female 
vote. Here was a question that women could un- 
derstand and take an interest in. Women aided in 
organizing to get out the voters; women worked at 
the polls; women, in many places, were judges or 
clerks of election. The women were not, however, 
by any means unanimous in the support of prohibi- | 
tion. Mrs. Dunneway, of Portland, Oregon, the 
leading champion of female suffrage on the Pacific 
Coast, stumped the Territory in opposition to it, tak- 
ing the ground that actual prohibition was impossi- 
ble, and that to close the saloons would only put 
liquor selling out of the reach of the law, by trans- 
ferring it to the drug stores or to hidden dens in the 
back streets, while losing for the school fund the 





large sums paid for licenses. With the exception of 
Mrs. Dunneway’s canvass, the public speaking was 
nearly al) on the side of prohibition. Old-fashioned | 


temperance meetings were held, and ‘‘ distinguished 
orators’’ bloomed out of obscurity to rehearse the 
arguments and exhortations so well known in the 
East. 

When it came to the voting, however, it was found 
that many people of strong temperance views, who 
had never been seen in saloons, cast anti-prohibition 
ballots because they did not think it possible to pre- 
vent drinking by law, whatever might be done to 
hinder open selling of drinks in public saloons, and 
did not want local taxes increased by the loss of the 
license fees. In fact, the opposition acted on grounds 
of expediency rather than of morals. A good deal 
might have been urged, however, against the moral- 
ity of putting the odium of the evils coming from 
excess in drinking upon the liquor seller alone in- 
stead of chiefly on the drinker. The modern tem- 
perance movement is aimed altogether too much at 
the saloon. It coddles the drunkard, telling him 
that he is a poor victim, and would keep out of the 
gutter and behave like a gentleman, if only that 
fiend of a saloonkeeper could be driven from the 
community. In former times such organizations as 
the Sons of Temperance and the Temple of Honor 
took hold of the drinking man, convinced him that 
he was making a beast of himself, tried to brace up 
his manhood and awaken his pride, and often re- 
formed him so that he would let liquor alone. Was 
not that the more effective and the more moral way 
of curing the drink habit? Until human nature is 
elevated a good deal higher than its present average 
plane, men will use alcoholic and narcotic stimu- 
lants and use them to excess. If alcoholic drinks 
could all be destroyed by miracle and the art of 
making them lost, some drug would be resorted to 
by their votaries to produce a pleasurable excitement 
and a sense of freedom from the cares and woes of 
life. It may well be doubted whether the civilized 
world would be any better off with opium smokers 
or morphine eaters than with its whisky drinkers. 
The world cannot be reformed by legislative acts. A 
strong, active public sentiment combatting intem- 
perance, aided by special organizations, heavy taxes 
on the liquor traffic and strict legal control over it, 
are, we believe, the most effective,measures for less- 
ening the evils of intoxication. 
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MOSES’ RESERVATION. 








The order of the President, restoring to the public 
domain the Moses Indian reservation in Eastern 
Washington, is of interest to such Western emi- 
grants as wish to go a little over the confines of civ- 
ilization and find an absolutely new country to settle 
in. This reservation occupied all the mountainous 
country lying between the Okanagon River and the 
Cascade Mountains and between the British line and 
the Columbia River—an area of about two hundred 
miles from east to west by about two hundred and 
fifty miles from north to south. It was set apart by 
President Hayes, on recommendation of Gen. How- 
ard, on the basis of false representations made to 
Howard by Chief Moses as to the number of Indians 
acknowledging his leadership. A better knowledge 
of the region showed that Moses had only two or 
three hundred adherents, and, after Jong delay, the 
error was finally corrected by ordering Moses and 
his people to go upon the neighboring Colville reser- 
vation east of the Okanagon, and opening the coun- 
try he claimed to settlement. 

This region is for the most part a mass of moun- 
tains, but there are a few narrow valleys where 
farms can be made along the bottoms and range for 
stock obtained on the hills. The most desirable of 
these valleys are the Okanagon, the western side of 
which is now free from Indian occupancy, and the 
Methow (pronounced Met-how, with the accent on 
the first syllable). Both these streams head in Brit- 
ish Columbia. On their upper course there is some 
open bunch-grass country, but lower down the coun- 
try is covered with forests. Placer gold is found at 
several, places on the Okanagon. Fora limited num- 





ber of people who have the frontier instinct, or, still 
better, the frontier experience, there are no doubt 
good openings in the former domain of Chief Moses. 
There are two ways of getting into the country— 
from Ellensburg, on the Cascade branch of the North- 
ern Pacific, or from points on the main line, such as 
Spokane Falls, Cheney, Sprague or Ritzville—a long 
wagon journey in either case. Emigrants should 
steer for the Badger Mountain country, on the Big 
Bend of the Columbia, and then cross the river at 
‘Wild Goose Bill’s’’ ferry at the mouth of Foster 
Creek. 


& 
o- 


CONGRESS AND THE N. P. GRANT. 


Last spring the Senate passed a bill, after a pretty 
thorough debate, declaring forfeited and restored to 
the public domain all the lands granted to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company lying contiguous to 





’ the unfinished portions of the road. This applied to 


the lands along the line down the Columbia River, 
between Wallula and Portland, which line the com- 
pany long ago gave up the purpose of building, be- 
cause to build it woul@ be to parallel the existing 
line of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, and also to such lands as are contiguous to 
that portion of the Cascade branch which is now un- 
der construction. Should this bill become a law it 
would not affect the interests of the stock and bond- 
holders of the company to any serious extent, for 
the lands which the company is endeavoring to earn 
under its contract with the Government are for the 
most part wild mountain tracts of little real value. 
There woul be some complication, however, in the 
matter of the issue of the first mortgage bonds for 
the prosecution of work on the branch and the tun- 
nel, for the reason that these bonds are a lien upon 
the land grant, and are issued in installments as fast 
as sections of twenty-five miles of road are com- 
pleted and accepted by the Government. 

The Senate bill went over to the House and fell 
into the hands of the howling demagogues of the 
Public Lands Committee. This committee reported 
it back with a substitute forfeiting the entire grant 
west of the Missouri River, and the substitute went 
through the House July 26th with a rush and with 
scarcely any debate, except a conservative speech by 
Mr. Gilfillan, of Minnesota. The advocates of the 
measure sneered at the idea that there could be any 
considerations of law or equity, or vested rights 
binding upon Congress. The interests of thousands 
of stock and bond holders, who have purchased the 
securities of the company on the faith that the Gov- 
ernment’s action in accepting the road section by 
section as its construction has progressed year by 
year was a repeated confirmation of the grant, and 
the interests of thousands of settlers who have pur- 
chased lands from the company received no sort of 
consideration at the hands of these demagogues. 
They declared that they ‘‘ wanted to makea record,”’ 
meaning that all they cared for was to put themselves 
in an attitude of hostility to corporations for effect on 
their chances of renomination next fall. To ac- 
complish this end they were willing to commit an act 
of wholesale spoliation and public robbery — robbing 
the bondholders of their security, robbing the stock- 
holders of their property, robbing the settlers of their 
lands. 


Probably none of the men who voted for the House 
bill really expected it would ever become a law. 
They regarded it in the same light as a buncumbe 
resolution adopted by a political convention, know- 
ing that the Senate would not pass it. The Senate 
is on record by a decisive majority as opposed to any 
forfeiture of lands along completed portions of the 
Northern Pacific line. Thus the effect of the spolia- 
tion bill of the House has been to prevent any action, 
Congress having adjourned without agreement be- 
tween the twohouses. Meanwhile it seems tous that 
the best course for the company to take is to get all 
the yuestions involved before the Supreme Court as 
soon as possible in order that its rights may be finally 
defined and placed beyond the reach of unscrupu- 
lous men on the floor of Congress, who for a political 
advantage are willing to force the Government to 
dishonor its contracts and plunder its citizens of their 
property. 
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‘GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


A Round-Up. 
Correspondence New York Tribune. 
The round-up was conducted in this wise: At day 
break the cook began to prepare breakfast. The fat- 
test calf or steer is always slaughtered, no matter to 





whom he belongs. After breakfast the foreman of | 


the round-up detailed squads of cowboys to ride 
through the country in every direction and drive 
the cattle to the general rendezvous. Across the 
open plain they went at breakneck speed, and in 
various postures, some seeming to stick to the side of 
the saddles like flies to a wall. 


Presently a vast herd of cattle was collected; some | 


judges estimating the number at 
6,000, and others who appeared 
to have an equal number of follow- 
ers at 7,000 or 8,000. Then 
the ‘‘cutting out’’ began; that is, 
cows with calves by their sides were ° 
separated from the rest of the herd 
and driven into a corral whichgvould 
contain perhaps three or four hun- 
dred head. This ‘cutting out”’ 
process is to the looker-on the most 
interesting part of the round-up — 
after he has wearied a little of the 
somewhat oppressive picturesque- 
ness of the’ cowboy. Each consid- 
erable stock owner has a representa- 
tive at the round-up, whose duty it 
is to see that his employer’s calves 
are all properly branded — the brand 
on the cow, of course, determining 
the ownership of the calf running at 
her side. The cowboys ride into 
the midst of the herd of bellowing, 
terrified cattle, and having discov- 
ered one of their employer’s cows 
never lose sight of her until she is 
secure within the corral. Here the branding is done. 
Fires are lighted to heat the irons, which consist of 
straight-edges and half circles. With these two 
shapes every letter and almost any unusual brand 
such as roses, tnlips, ete., can be burned on the 
hide. Three men work in each branding gang; one 
holds the head, another the hind legs, and the third 
applies the hot irons. It is in the corral, too, that 
one sees the lasso used with a skill almost perfect. 
The cowboy who handles the rope most dexterously 
is assigned to this work. He rides around, chooses 
the calf he next wishes to 
turn over to the branders, 
and has the lasso over his 
head or heels in a twink- 
ling. When a full-grown 
steer is to be ‘‘roped,’’ the 
cowboy rides after him at 
full speed, and while the 
animal is straining every 
muscle to get away, throws 
the noose around his neck, 
secures the other end to the 
horn of the saddle, the 
pony braces himself for the 
shock, and the wild Texan 
is brought to the ground 
with amazing suddenness. 
The main danger to be 
guarded against at a round- 
up is a stampede. During 
the day the cattle are not 
easily stampeded; but at 
night a bright flash of light- 
ning, the barking of coy- 
otes, or the scampering of a 
single steer may start the 
whole herd in the wildest 
terror across the plain. 
When a stampede occurs the cowboys ride ahead of 
the running mass and endeavor to ‘‘circle’’ the fore- 
most animals, that is, turn them to the right or left 


and keep them moving in a circle instead of straight | 


ahead. Even the reckless cowboy dreads a stampede, 
as well he may, when he reflects that a false step of 
his horse may convert him into a carpet for a thou- 
sand hoofs. And speaking of cowboys, I think those 


| barbarous, devil-may-care fellows who make the 


‘*tenderfoot’’ hold up nickels for targets, and shoot 
the neck off the bottle while the bartender measures 
out the dram, have migrated to Arizona, drawn to 
the Apaches, perhaps, by a curious bond of sym- 
pathy. Those I saw were boisterous, to be sure, and 
moderately addicted to cards and whisky, but 
withal good-natured and civil. 





Cattle and Cowboys. 

No one can go through the wild territory of Mon- 
tona to-day, without being strongly impressed with 
the wonderful growth of the great cattle-growing and 
grazing industry of that Territory. And yet Mon- 
tana is but the northern extremity of the great graz- 
ing belt which lies at the foot of the Rocky Moun- | 


A ROUND-UP IN THE ROCKIES, 


tains, extending from the British possessions on the | 
north to the Mexican border on the south, extend- | 


ing eastward, too, as far a3 the arable lands of Da- | have been in the habit of dying and leaving their 


kota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


dise of the sleek, high-headed two-year-old Texan 
steer, with his tail over the dashboard, as well as 








be about to take her West and embark in busin 
as a cattle king. a5 
But let me warn the amateur cow man that in the’ 
great grazing regions it takes a good many acres of 
thin grass to maintain an adult steer in affluence for 
twelve months, and the great pastures at the base of 
the mountains are being pretty well tested. More- 
over, I believe that these great conventions of cattle 
men, where free grass and easily acquired fortunes 
are naturally advertised, will tend to overstock the 
ranges at last, and founder the goose that now lays 
the golden egg. This, of course, is really none of my 
business, but if I didn’t now and then refer to mat- 
ters that do not concern me, I would be regardad as 
reticent. My intention, however, in approaching 
the great cow industry, which, by 
the way, is anything but an in- 
dustry, being in fact more like the 
seductive manner whereby a promis- 
sory note acquires two per cent per 
month without ever stopping to spit 
on its hands, was to refer incident- 
ally toa proposition of an English 
friend of mine. This friend, seeing 
at once the great magnitude of the 
cow industry, and the necessity for 
more and more cowboys, has sug- 
gested the idea of establishing a 
cowboy college or training school for 
self-made young men who desire to 
become accomplished. The average 
Englishman will most always think 
of something that nobody else would 
paturally think of. Now, our cattle- 
man would have gone on for years 
with his steer emporium without 
thinking of establishing an institu- 
tion wherea poor boy might go and 
learn to rope a four-year-old in such 
a way as to throw him on his 
stomach with a sickening thud. 


But now that the idea has been turned lose I shall 
look forward to the time when wealthy men who 


money to other institutions, will meet with a 


’ | change of heart and begin to endow the cowboys’ 
Montana, at this season of the year, is the para- | 


the stoek yearling, born on the range, beneath the | 
glorious mountain sky and under the auspices of | 


round-up No. 21. 








ON THE ROUND-UP— ROPING A STRAGGLER. 


I do not say this to advertise the stock-growing | 


business, because it is already advertised too much, 


anyway. So many millionaires have been made 


with ‘‘free grass’? and the early rising automatic | 
branding iron, that every man in the United States | 





college and the maverick hotbed of broncho sciences. 

We live in an age of rapid advancement in all 
branches of learning, and people who do not rise 
early in the morning will not retain their position in 
the procession. I look forward with confidence to 
the day when no cowboy will undertake to ride the 
range without a diploma. Educated labor is what 
we need. Cowboys who 
can tell you in scientific 
terms why it is always the 
biggest steer that eats 
‘‘pigeon weed’’ in the 
spring, and why he should 
swell up and bust on a 
rising Chicago market. 

I hope that the day is 
not far distant when in the 
holster of the cowboy we 
will find the ‘‘Iliad’’ in- 
stead of the killiad, the 
unabridged dictionary in- 
stead of Mr. Remington’s 
great work on homicide. 
As it is now on the ranges, 
you might ride till your 
Mexican saddle ached be- 
fore you could find a cow- 
boy who carried a dic- 
tionary with him. For 
that reason the language 
used on the general round- 
up is at times grammati- 
cally incorrect, and many 
of our leading cowboys 
spell ‘‘cavvy-yard’’ with 
a “‘k.”? A college for riding, roping, branding, cut- 
ting out, corraling, loading and unloading,and hand- 
ling cattle generally, would be a great boon to our 
young men, who are at present groping in dark and 
pitiable ignorance of the habits of the untutored cow. 
Let the young man first learn how to sit up three 
nights in succession through a bad March snow 


who has a cow that can stand the journey seems to | storm, and ‘‘hold’”’ a herd of restless cattle. Let 
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him then ride through the hot sun and alkali dust a 
week or two, subsisting on a chunk of disagreeable 
side pork just large enough to bait a trap. Then let 
his horse fall on him and injure his constitution and 
preamble. All those things would give the cow 
student an idea of how to ride the range. The 
amateur who has never tried to ride a skittish and 
sulky range has still a great deal to learn. 

The young maverick savant could take a kinder- 
garten course in the study of cow brands. Here a 
wide field opens up to the scholar. The adult steer 
in the great realm of beef is now a walking Chinese 
wash bill, a Hindoo poem in the original junk shop 
alphabet, a four-legged Greek inscription punctuated 
with jim-jams, a stenographer’s notes of a riot, a 
bird’s-eye view of a premature explosion in the hard- 
ware store. 

The cowboy who can at once grapple with the 
great problem of where to put the steer with ‘‘ B bar 
B”’ on left shoulder, ‘‘K circle G’’ on right side, 
‘‘Heart D Heart’’ on right hip, left ear crop, wattle 
to wattle, and seven hands round, with ‘‘ Dash B 
Dash’’ on right shoulder, ‘‘ vented’’ wattle on dew 
lap vented, “‘ P. D. Q.,”’ “‘C. O. D.,’’ and “N. G.,’’ 
vented on right side, keeping track of transfers, 
range, and postoffice of last owner, has certainly got 
a future which lies mostly ahead of him. 

Perhaps I have said too much on this subject, but 
when I get thoroughly awakened on this great 
porter-house steak problem I am apt to carry the 
matter too far. — Bill Nye. 





Life on the Range. 


Your outfit of bed, clothing or equipments will 
cost you about half your earnings, and if you smoke 
freely and do not try to save your money, the end of 
the season will leave you neither 
richer nor poorer. You will often 
have a wet bed, and thank Heaven 
for getting to it, wetasitis. You 
will always be up before daylight, 
and generally two hours of the night 
as well; you will eat coarse food — 
everything fried in lard; you will be 
in the saddle from twelve to eighteen 
hours every day ; you will often suffer 
for the want of food and water during 
a long day’s work in the hot sun; you 
will expose yourself to some peril of 
life and more of limb; you will be 
for much of the time as absolutely 
cut off from the civilized world as if 
you were only a vessel in mid-ocean. 
You will vow three timesa day that 
when you strike the ranch again you 
will quit. You will be sore and 
bruised, cold at night, and scorched by day, wet to 
the skin one hour, and parched with thirst the next, 
and for the rest of your life you will look back te 
your life on the range with longing thoughts of its 
charms. Very few men are rich enough to indulge 
the taste for riding by keeping more than twosaddle 
horses. A ‘‘puncher’’ often rides a dozen, and does 
much of his work at full ran. He breathes the finest 
air on earth, eats beef as freely as an ordinary work- 
ingman eats cabbage and potatoes, and fancies the 
class to which he belongs are the aristocracy of labor. 
He is generous, always quick to appreciate pluck and 
kindness in others, chivalrous to the few women he 
sees, ever ready to help hang a horsethief, and un- 
dergoes more hardshipand danger than a dozen sol- 
diers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





A Mink Farm. 


‘There are some mighty green men in this world,’’ 
said the passenger from the West to a Chicago Herald 
man, ‘‘and I struck one of ’em a week or two ago. 
If I hadn’t I wouldn’t be herenow. I went out in- 
to Western Nebraska and homesteaded a quarter sec- 
tion. I hadn’t seen the land, but took it supposing 
it was all right. But when I got there I found it al- 
ready inhabited. About a hundred and fifty acres 
of the one hundred and sixty were covered with 
a prairie-dog town. Well, I concluded to settle down 
and see what I could do, and I am mighty glad now 
that I did. About two weeks ago I was up to the 
railroad station trying to get trusted for some bacon 
and flour and terbacker, an’ feeling right smart dis- 
couraged. I was out of money and grub, and the 
winter was comin’ on fast, an’ I couldn’t see my way 
out of it but to eat prairie dogs, an’ they’re mighty 
hard to catch. But that day was the turning point 


in my luck. While I was at the station an English- 
man got off the cars an’ said as how he was out West 








lookin’ for a place to make an investment. Suid he’d 
heard o’ the fur business, an’ wanted to know if he 
was out in the fur country yet. 

‘*<¢Purs,’ says I, ‘there hain’t no f’ —an’ just 
then an idea struck me, an’ I changed my tune. 
‘Furs,’ says I, ‘there hain’t no better fur country 
than this on ’arth. Just come out to my place till I 
show you my fur farm.’ 

‘* And he went out with me, and I showed him the 
prairie-dog town, an’, as luck would have it, it was 
a bright sunny day, an’ the dogs were out scootin’ 
around by the hundreds. 

‘** Talkin’ about furs,’ says I, ‘what d’ye think 
of that? I’ve been six years growing those mink, 
an’ hain’t sold a hide. It’s all natural increase. 
Guess they’s ’bout 7,000of ’em now, an’ they double 
every year. How many will there bein ten years?’ 

‘*You oughter see that Englishman’s eyes open as 
he took out his pencil and figured it up. He made 
it 7,168,000 mink. 

‘** Well,’ says I, ‘call it 5,000,000 to be on the 
safe side. It won’t cost a dollar to keep ’em, either, 
an’ if they’re worth a cent they’re worth a dollar 
apiece. There’s millions in it. 

‘*Then we got right down to business an’ in less 
than an hour I had sold out for $7,000 cash, an’ the 
next day I paid three hundred and twenty dollars 
for the homestead at the land office, got my patent, 
transferred it to him, and took the first train for the 
east. Step into the buffer, with me, partner, and 
take a drink.’’ 





An Elk Hunt in Montana, 


« The edge of the fallen timber in which the elk 
were feeding was about one hundred and fifty yards 
distant from us, and some fifty feet below. No elk 





ON THE ROUND-UP—ROPED AND THROWN. 


were to be seen. Nothing but a large reddish spot 
among some fallen logs, which might well be taken 
for a rock. 

Stepping up, so as to get a clear view over the 
summit, I dropped on one knee and softly cocked my 
Winchester. 

‘*Steady,’’ said Fisher, ‘‘ wait till he comes out, 
and remember it’s down hill.”’ 

An instant’s pause, then the reddish spot moved, 
a head quickly appeared over the timber and as 
quickly disappeared, and then an elk as large as a 
horse emerged out into an opening in full view, not 
looking at all as an elk is represented in pictures, 
but awkward in movement, with back humped up 
and head down like an old cow, as most game ap- 
pears when not alarmed or excited. 

The severe exertions of the last few minutes were 
far from being conducive of good shooting. Every 
muscle was trembling, and my lungs were panting 
like a blacksmith’s bellows. Yet, as the elk ap- 
peared, the power to control tremulous muscles 
and shaky nerves, born from the experience of many 
exciting rifle matches, again returned, and as I 
braced myself to shoot, they became as steady as if 
I were once more shooting on a team at Creedmore. 

Thinking to myself, as a rifleman does when aim- 
ing, ‘‘ It’s a hundred and fifty yards, but down hill 
—fine sight and low down,’’ I drew the Freund 
sight of my rifle so. that its bead was just visible 
above the division in the rear sight, aligned the 
glittering bead close to the foreshoulder of the elk 
and just ahove the lower line of his body and gently 
pressed the trigger, and then, quick as lightning, 
threw another cartridge from the magazine into the 
rifle barrel. At the report, the clumsy animal below 








gave a tremendous leap into the air, and for the first 
time looked as elks are drawn in pictures. But the 


Keene bullet had penetrated his vitals, and when he 
struck the ground it was to fall all in a confused 


heap, dead as a door nail. 


The sharp crack of the rifle, and its deadly result, 
was followed by a scene of wild excitement and 
confusion. Three other elk, whom I had not pre- 
viously seen, a cow and two yearlings, started up 
from where they had been crouched among the tim- 
ber and rushed, panic-stricken, in different directions 
at the top of their speed, two to the left and one to 
the right, leaping over the fallen tree trunks with 
surprising agility for such large animals. 

Swinging my rifle around so as to cover the fore- 
shoulder of the cow, and aiming a little ahead, I 
pulled the trigger. At the report she fell headlong, 
but regained her feet and was making a frantic 
endeavor to scramble over a high log, when another 
shot laid her prostrate across it. 

Aiming a foot ahead of the yearling, to allow for 
the speed at which he was running, I fired a fourth 
time. But just as I pressed the trigger he wheeled 
and ran at sight angles, so that I shot ahead of him. 
He then ran around a little grove until he reacheda 
place just high enough to conceal his body and yet 
enable him to look over. Here, supposing he was 
hidden, he stopped, as deer will do, and looked back 
to see what had caused such extraordinary noises, for 
probably he had not caught sight of us as yet. I 
could see nothing but his head, appearing just above 
the brush, and it was a small mark to hit at sucha 
distance (fully two hundred yards). Taking steady 
aim between his eyes I pulled the trigger. The 
bullet struck him exactly where I aimed, and he 
fell in his tracks as if struck by a sledge hammer, 
every limb seeming to give way at once. 

All this time Fisher stood by my 
side wild with excitement, yelling: 

“‘That’s it, that’s it; knock ’em 
down, knock ’em down!”’ 

He now exclaimed: 

‘*There’s the other fellow going 
over the hill—shoot quick !’’ 

Swinging around to the right L 
saw the last yearling was bounding 
up the peak, and fired at him jyst as 
he reached the summit. The first 


whirled him around, and a second, 
an instant after, and the last in my 
magazine, tumbled him also to the 
ground. This made four elk killed 
in seven shots, with only one miss; 
the whole occurrence, though seem- 
ing to consume a long time, probably 
not actually occupying half a min- 
ute.—Gen. Geo. W. Wingate. 





The Coyote Catch. 


This season has been a large one, and many gory 
scalps have been taken and traded to Morrow County 
for scrip. Link Swaggart, herding his horses twelve 
miles northeast from Heppner, has improved his 
opportunity to notice the habits of the critter, and 
says they travel in the night. They seem to hatch 
their young mostly down in the sand country near 
the Columbia, and in spring-time, as soon as the 
pups are two-thirds grown, the families commence a 
pilgrimage toward the timber of the Blue Mountains. 
During the night they are constantly on the move, 
keeping a general course toward their summer 
mountain range. Inthe early morning the old ones 
enlarge some badger holes and herd the pups into 
them, where they are supposed to remain during the 
day to keep the hot sun from fading the hair on their 
dear little backs. The old ones piute around on the 
points, keeping watch over their kids, but never 
entering the holes in day-time. The scalp hunter 
comes along and sees the freshly-scratched dirt 
around the badger holes, and he thinks that there- 
under lies the hair he is hunting. He fools around 
there a few minutes. Not a coyote is in sight. 
Pretty soon an old coyote shows up on the nearest 
point, then another appears near by, and in a short 
time a dozen of them are watching him. Then the 
scalp hunter knows he has struck the right spot, and 
he goes to digging, and within a few feet of the 
surface he comes upon the nest and kills a half-dozen 
whelps. Meantime the old ones make the air musi- 
cal with their howls and feel for their murdered 
young, but can’t reach them. The scalp hunter 
can’t help their feelings, for he is an enemy, and 
he gets one dollar and ahalfa scalp. He will some- 
times thus dig out a half-dozen litters within a ra- 
dius of one hundred yards, and then he strikes it 
rich.— Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 


shot struck him in the shoulder and - 
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DuRING its journey across Dakota THE NORTH- 
WEST ON WHEELS had from Fargo to Jamestown the 
company of the private car of Gov. Pierce, and was 


visited by the governor and the gentlemen of his | 


party, M. L. McCormack, secretary of the Territory, 
J. W. Raymond, treasurer and E. W. Caldwell, 
auditor. 





I SPENT a pleasant hour at Fort Missoula with 


mont and their families. 
ordered to the command of Fort Keogh, a more im- 
portant post. He comes of a long line of soldier 
ancestors. His grandfather was an officer in the 
Révolutionary War, and was killed at the battle 
known as St. Clair’s defeat. Lieut. Fremont is a 
son of Gen. John C. Fremont, the heroic ‘‘ Path- 


‘ finder’’ of the early days of Western exploration, the 


conqueror of California, the Republican nominee for 


Col. Gibson had just been | 


stock the river, the business of canning will steadily 
decline. He has proposed to co-operate with the 
other canners in some plan for hatching spawn, and 
putting young salmon in the river, but his efforts 
thus far to enlist their assistance have not been suc- 
cessful. 





THE Missoulian, a weekly paper published at Mis- 
soula, in Western Montana, has a regular department 
headed ‘‘ Literary Nuggets,’?’ made up of brief, 
thoughtful extracts in prose and poetry, from cele- 
brated writers. While in Missoula in June, I asked 
the editor how he managed to get together, week 
after week, so many striking and beautiful things. 
He replied that they were mostly read at the meet- 


; | ings of the Chautauqna Circle, and were contributed 
Gol. Gibson, the post commandant, and Lieut. Fre- | 


by the members generally. These circles must be a 
blessing to people of culture who live in frontier 


| towns. 


the presidency in the campaign of 1856, and the | 


first author of an emancipation proclamation during 
the war of the Rebellion. Gen. Fremont is now 
writing his memoirs, tobe published shortly in two 
volumes. 
gravings for the work made from the original 
daguerreotypes taken by a member of Fremont’s 
famous expedition across the plains. 





I sAW a sign in Portland that is a reminder of the 
progress of women on the Pacific Coast. It was— 





JULY 3.— Looking from my window in a quaint, 
rambling hotel of many gables and verandahs, I see 
an Indian boat come in across the bay under sail, and 
land on the beach. In it are two men, a woman and 
three children. The place is Port Townsend on 
Puget Sound. The moment the boat touches the 
strand the sail comes down and the two men are in 
the water, one on each side of the craft, pushing her 
prow far up on the beach. It begins torain. One 


| of the Indians unrolls a long, broad strip of matting, 


I was shown proofs of some of the en- | 
| ter the woman and children. 


| it seems to be the work of civilized men. 


“B. F. Dowell & Daughter, Attorneys at Law.” | 


Women do not vote in Oregon, but they do in the | i, the least since white men first appeared on the 


neighboring Territory of Washington, and the move- 
ment which brought about female suffrage there was 
directed from Portland by Mrs. Dunniway, editor of 
the New Northwest, the organ of all the various Pa- 
cific Coast agitations for the elevation of women. 





the flowers, shrubs and trees in the door yards of the 
Portland houses. In one of my walks last June I 
discovered an elderberry bush thirty feet high, with 
boughs spreading out like a maple and covered with 
blossoms.. It was a very pretty sight, yet it was of 


me GiGirent species than the commen bask of our | fields are tilled, but many Indians will not submit 


Eastern roadsides and pastures. 

AT the Flathead Agency, Mr. Adams, the clerk, a 
Kentuckian who is related to the Blackburn family, 
showed me an interesting relic in the shape of a 
letter from David Crockett, the Texas hero, killed at 
the Alamo massacre. The letter was written in 
Washington and is chiefly filled with denunciations 
of Andrew Jackson, then President, who is roundly 
abused as a tyrant ‘‘seeking to make himself 
king.’’ It is a curious example of the extent to 
which political controversy blinds men to the real 
character and motives of their contemporaries, 
Jackson and Crockett have both gone into the na- 
tion’s pantheon of patriots and heroes and nothing 
remains but this musty yellow old letter to show 
that they ever disliked and misunderstood each 
other. 








ON a train in Montana I met A. Booth, the head 
of the widely-known fish and oyster firm of A. Booth 
& Sons. This firm has its headquarters in Chicago, 
with branches in St. Paul and San Francisco, and 
with an oyster packing establishment in Baltimore 
and a salmon cannery in Astoria. Mr. Booth is a 
vigorous old gentleman, who manages a business em- 
bracing the whole continent in its operations. He 





is probably the best informed man in this country on | 


all practical matters relating to fish. He thinks the 
salmon run in the Columbia is diminishing year by 
year by reason of the great number caught, and that 
if something is not done either to limit the catch or 


puts a stick under it, and thus makes a tent to shel- 
The boat is painted 
black and has a high prow like a Venetian gondola. 
It is, perhaps, twenty feet long, and has been hewn 
out of a cedar log. So graceful are the lines of the 
craft, and so thouroughly seaworthy it appears, that 
Yet the 
model of these Indian pirogues has not been changed 


Pacific Coast. These coast Indians do some things 
remarkably well. They are excellent fishermen and 
boatmen. They seem to have domestic virtues—at 
least the families: hang together tenaciously, and 
you rarely see a man far from his wife and children. 


; | If hei ‘ : ' ; , 
I NEVER tire of admiring the luxuriant growth of | Seng cease hee heey eee ee 


their boat in some cove close by. Yet they all have 
such dish-shaped, expressionless faces, that much 
progress in intelligence seems impossible. Some 
build huts of refuse lumber from the mills; others 
live in tents of matting or canvas. Their principal 
food is fish and clams. On the reservations small 


to the control of agents, and prefer a nomadic life 
in boats upon the inlets and bays of the Sound and 
straits. 





THE Bunch Grass Biade is the appropriate name of 
@ new paper published at Lexington, Oregon, in the 
foot hills of the Blue Mountains. 





So thoroughly agreeable is the summer climate of 
Puget Sound, that I wonder Eastern tourists do not 
go there in greater numbers, and wonder, also, that 
those who go do not stay longer, instead of making 
a trip to Victoria and back to satisfy curiosity. 
There are good hotels at Seattle, Olympia, Port 
Townsend and Victoria and at Tacoma is the most 
elegant and comfortable house on the Pacific Coast — 
a house where idling is made pleasant by orchestral 
music twice a day, and where one meets companion- 
able travelers from all parts of the globe. This 
house is the ‘‘ Tacoma,’’ managed by W. D. Tyler, 
formerly of the hotel at Cresson, Pennsylvania, in the 
Alleghanies, 





W. D. TAYLOR, a son of Congressman Taylor, of the 
Alexandria district of Virginia,.is a good example of 
a large class of enterprising young men of education 
and social position in the East who have gone West to 
build up theirfortunes. Mr. Taylor hasa horse ranch 
on Deadman Creek, near Pomeroy, Washington Terri- 
tory. He has shipped horses to Chicago, and this 
year is going to take a car load as far east as Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. He tells me that it costs about fif- 


teen dollars to raise a horse on his ranch and thirty 
dollars per head to transport a car load to Chicago. 
He made a good speculation last year, buying Indian 
ponies on the Umatilla reservation at ten dollars a 
head, breaking them to drive, making up a car load 
of matched teams and selling them in Chicago at one 
hundred and fifty dollars a span. He drove his 
teams on the avenues for three days until people got 
to noticing them and talking about them, and then 
he closed out the whole lot in half a day, and could 
have sold many more. 





I MET on the cars, between Walla Walla and Ripa- 
ria, Capt. Troup, who is in charge of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company’s fleet of steamboats 
on Snake River. He was in command of the boat 
which took General Manager Prescott up the Upper 
Columbia last spring on his reconnoissance of the river 
above the mouth of the Snake. The boat was cor- 
delled over Priests Rapids, but at Rock Island Rapids 
Mr. Prescott determined to go no further. That 
rapid could also have been surmounted, Capt. Troup 
said, but. nothing would have been gained in the way 
of knowledge of the possibilities of navigation, for it 
was seen to be clearly out of the question to make any 
commercial use of the river above Priests Rapids un- 
less the obstructions at both that point and at Rock 
Island were removed by the Government. In case 
this should be done one hundred and thirty-five miles 
of navigable water would be gained. Then the Nes- 
pilum Rapids, fifteen miles long, would effectually 
bar farther progress. Above these formidable rapids 
are the Hell Gate Rapids; then, ascending the river, 
there is good water for about one hundred miles to 
Grand Rapids, a few miles below Kettle Falls. The 
Little Dalles are about thirty miles above Kettle Falls, 
and thence northward the river is unobstructed as far 
as the Canadian Pacific crossing, at Farwell, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and forty miles. It will be 
seen that the outlook for the establishment of regular 
steamboat business on the Upper Columbia is by no 
means favorable. Apart from the obstacles in the 
river the country along the shores is not likely to af- 
ford much traffic. The stream runs through a deep 
canyon most of the way, about 3,000 feet below the 
general level of the country, and, except the Badger 
Mountain ‘country in the extreme northwestern part 
of the Big Bend and the narrow valley of the Wen- 
atchie, there is no farming land below the Nespilum 
Rapids that will be likely to have a surplus of grain 
to send to market. The greater part of the agricul- 
tural area of the Big Bend country will soon have an 
outlet by rail by way of a branch which will soon be 
constructed from some point on the Northern Pacific 
main line. 





I MET, on a Puget Sound steamboat, going from 
Tacoma to Olympia, Father Eells, the only survivor 
of the early missionaries of the Protestant faith, who 
began the work of Christianizing the Indians of the 
Pacific Northwest. Father Eells, as he is universally 
called in the field of his labors, left Massachusetts in 
1838 and joined the newly-established Whitman mis- 
sion in the Walla Walla Valley. In the following 
year, with his associate, the Rev. Mr. Walker, he 
established a mission north of the Spokane River, at 
what has since been known as Walker’s Prairie. 
There he remained for nine years, until he was com- 
pelled to leave by the outbreak of Indian hostilities 
following the Whitman massacre. He is the founder 
of Whitman College, at Walla Walla, which he es- 
tablished as a monument to his martyred friend. 
The churches in Oregon and Washington that owe 
their foundation to his efforts would make a long 
list. He now lives at Cheney, and although seventy- 


| seven years old, is the pastor of four churches. The 





way to avoid the decrepitude of age, according to 
Father Eell’s opinion and experience, is te keep 
constantly busy in some useful work that occupies 
mind and body and elevates the soul. I listened to 
his conversation, stimulated as it was by my ques- 
tions, for three hours, and was sorry when the arrival 
of the boat at Olympia put a stop to it. 
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UNDER the local option law passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Washington legislature, elections were 
held in nearly all the towns in the Territory to 
decide upon the question of prohibiting the sale of 
all intoxicating drinks—a question each town had 
the privilege of deciding for itself, providing fifteen 
voters could be found to petition the county com- 
missioners to order an election. I was in Tacoma on 
election day and had for the first time an opportu- 
nity of seeing the workings of female suffrage. All 
women over twenty-one years of age have the right 
to vote at all elections in Washington. The contest 
was an exciting one and a full vote was polled. 
Perfect decorum prevailed at the polls. The younger 
ladies, as a rule, were escorted by their husbands, 
fathers or brothers, and most of the elder ones came 
in groups of three or four. Generally the men 
standing in line waiting their turns to vote would 
give way when a woman appeared, so she could vote 
without delay, but this was not always the case. A 
few middled-aged ladies who had taken an active 
part in the prohibition canvass remained at the 
polling places to electioneer. Prohibition was de- 
feated by a heavy majority, as was the case in all 
the towns, with two or three exceptions. So far as 
I can judge at least three-fourths of the women of 
Washington regard the suffrage as a burden or at 
least a bother, and would vote to repeal the new law 
giving them the franchise if they had a chance. It 
is to be questioned, however, whether after they 
have exercised this new privilege for a few years, 
they will not regard it as an additional element of 
power for their sex, not to be willingly relinquished. 





AN Indian in the Yakima Valley had his farm cut 
in two lately by the advance of a new railroad. He 
wanted damages for his wrecked corn field and 
potato patch and applied to Engineer Huson, saying : 
“Me good Catholic ; me work; me just like white 
man. You pay me just same white man.’’ This 
aborigine had the notion that there was one way of 
dealing with Indians and another with white men. 
He was settled with on the white basis, receiving 
one hundred and sixty-five dollars for his ruined 
fields, and went away happy. 





The Mississippi. 





Great Wanderer? Unknown the past 
When with strong hand the rod of Nature smote 
The rock that gave thee birth. At last 
The tiny lakelets of the North o’erflowed 
And nascent streamlets babbling free, 
United in one mighty bond and swept 
With flow majestic to the sea. 


In vain Wyoming’s Tetons tower! 

Their glacial peaks by Titans high upreared 
Dissolve, and their resistless power 

O’er peaceful valleys scatters their remains 
Or bears them to the Gulf to aid 

The coral rear foundations for new lands 
With the Magnolia’s bloom arrayed. 


The Ice King only curbs thy might. 
Till blazing suns on win of spring 
His reign o’erthrow. Then gorges blight 
The mighty forests, and before their walls 
The works of man are crushed like shells, 
Tumultuous floods their awful vengeance sate 
On the slow victims of thy dells. 


Thy branches like the elm outspread; 
From out the pinelands of the distant North, 
From the far Western watershed, 
And from the Alleghanies’ wilds remote 
Incessant tributes flow to thee; 
Nor pause thy currents in the Gulf, but warmed, 
Sweep onward tothe Arctic Sea. 
— William Hosea Ballou. 





Superior. 


The shadows round the inland sea 
Are ——— into night, 
Slow up the slopes of Penokee 
They chase the lessening light, 
Tired of the long day’s blinding heat, 
I rest my languid eye, 
Lake of the North! where cool and sweet 
Thy sunset waters lie! 


Along the sky, in wavy lines, 

O’er isle and beach and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines 

The mountains stretch away; 
Below, the maple masses sleep 

here shore with water blends; 

While midway on the tranquil deep 

The evening light dnoceta, 


= 
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She: ‘‘ And that scar, major. Did you get it during 
an ‘engagement?”” He (absently): ‘“‘ Engagement? 
No; the first week of our honeymoon.’’—Judy. 





Rivers and Lakes of North Dakota. 





The Red River of the North separates North Da- 
kota from Minnesota and drains what is known as 
the Red River Valley. Its principal tributaries in 
Dakota are the Sheyenne, Maple, Goose, Park, and 
Pembina rivers. Of these the Sheyenne is the most 
important, running through eight counties. The 
James River, having a southerly course, drains the 
country lying between Red River and its tributaries 
and the Missouri River. The Mouse River, which 
flows into the Assinniboine, in Manitoba, makes a 
long loop in North Dakota, passing through five 
counties. The Missouri River traverses the entire 
Territory, having a general course from northwest to 
southwest, and in this distance it has no important 
tributaries on the east except the James River. 

A considerable part of the drainage of the North 
Dakota prairies is into lakes and ponds, many of 
which have no outlets. Devils Lake, the largest 
body of water, is fifty miles long and from two to 
six miles wide. There are hundreds of smaller lakes, 
varying in size from an area of a few acres to that of 
five or six miles. These lakes give especial facilities 
to the farmers for water for stock in sections where 
there are few running streams. These lakes abound 
in water fowl and fish, and are an attractive feature 
of the country. 
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Something Marvelous. 





It is marvelous that so many young women will 
consent to spend the best part of their lives behind a 
counter or in an office ef an overcrowded city like 
New York, when all of the far West is open to them, 
where they can, with a little industry and energy, 
make not only a comfortable home for themselves, 
but sometimes fortunes as well. Traveling in any 
part of the West, one meets Eastern womer who 
have gone there and settled, either upon Government 
lands, which they have taken up, and which they 
have converted into cattle or sheep ranches, or in 
the towns or villages, where they are making money 
fast with their knowledge of music orart. A highly 
educated woman frog Boston went to the Pacific 
Coast, a few years ago, and planted a prune orchard, 
which has proved as remunerative as an orange grove 
in the South, and has made its owner independently 
rich. The daughter of a New York lawyer and a 
graduate of the Cooper Art School went to Montana, 
some time ago, with no more money in her purse 
than her railroad fare and a few weeks’ board, and 
from the first supported herself handsomely with her 
brush. Others have been equally successful in other 
ways, and there is scarcely a case known where an 
energetic woman has not succeeded.” Added to the 
advantages offered for money making is the health- 
giving climate which would put new life into the 
pale faces of city girls in a week. Let them take 
Mr. Greeley’s advice to young men and leave their 
cheap boarding houses and early graves, and go West 
to the land of promise and plenty. — New York World. 





Montana Barley. 





It has been demonstrated that Montana barley 
beats the world. Considerable was shipped last fall 
to Eastern markets, yielding a good profit. Thecrop 
in the Judith Basin last year was of an excellent 
quality, and the acreage this year promises to be 
much larger. While the distance from the railroad 
might render Eastern shipments unprofitable at pres- 
ent, it can be utilized to good advantage as a substi- 
tute for corn in fattening swine. The Bozeman Cou- 
rier, speaking of its production in the Gallatin Valley, 
says: ‘‘The shipments made from this place to Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New 
York last fall were rewarded by a most profitable 
market. Buyers are unanimous in pronouncing our 
barley the equal, if not the superior, of California’s 
product. 
has a peculiar agreeable flavor, which is entirely 
lacking in the barley grown in the Eastern States. 
The finest brands of bottled beer are made almost 
exclusively of Western barley, and.as Montana now 
takes the lead in quality she ought to soon be able 
to lead in quantity as well. The market is almost 
unlimited, and while prices will not, in all likeli- 
hood, be as high as last year, still they are sure to be 
sufficiently high to make it a very profitable crop.’’ 


It is much heavier, fully as bright, and , 





NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


The publication of a second edition of the pamphlet on the 
Elephant Pipes and Inseribed Tablets in the Museum of Natural 
Sci , at D port, Iowa, is an evidence of the interest felt by 
students of archeology in these curious discoveries. Three of 
these pipes, carven from stone, and representing the form of an 
elephant or mastodon, have been dug upat three different places 
in Iowa by as many different persons. The similarity of form 
to the so-called elephant mound in Wisconsin would seem to 
afford conclusive proof that the elephant, or his huge cousin the 
mastodon, lived on the American continent contemporaneously 
with the prehistoric races of men; but this conclusion ran 
counter to the opinions of certain scientists, and one of them 
connected with the Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
attempted to discredit the pipes and to brand them as fraudu- 
lent. In this pamphlet, President Charles E. Putnam, of the 
Davenport Academy, establishes the genuineness of the discov- 
eries by the most, positive testimony, and rather puts to blush 
the great institution which allowed its prestige and authority 
to be used to cast discredit upon the honesty of earnest and rep- 
utable laborers in the fields of scientific research, without any 
fair examination of the facts upon which they rested their case’ 











The seventh volume of the admirable American Common- 
wealth Series, edited by Horace Scudder, and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is entitled California from the 
Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee in San Fran- 
cisco; a Study of American Character. The author is Josiah 
Royce, assistant professor of philosophy in Harvard College, 
The main aim of the book is to describe in a philosophic spirit 
the building of an American state under the peculiar and dra- 
matic conditions which grew out of the wild rush of gold seek- 
ers to the new El Dorado. The American conquest in 1846 is 
treated with more fullness,and much more original research 
than has been done in other works on California with which we 
are familiar. As to the method of study employed in the book 
the writer says: “The social condition has been throughout of 
more interest than the individual men, and the men themselves 
of more interest than their fortunes, while the purpose to study 
the national character has never been lost sight of.” Prof. 
Royce is himself a Californian, and participated in the events 
he describes. For sale by St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
Price, $1.50. 





The Wind of Destiny, by Arthur Sherburn Hardy (published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York and Boston, price, $1.25). 
is an American novel, original, thoughtful and somewhat pes- 
simistic. The dominant thought is that we are all blown about 
by destiny, some to happiness and some to wretchedness, with- 
out any traceable connection with the merit or demerit of the 
individual. It is aromance for intellectual people, who are fond 
of speculating on the mystery of human life. Here area few 
extracts that will give a glimpse of the quality of the author's 
mind: 


“Trace the red and black drops to the veins of his ancestors, 
strand him ina universe of self-seekers, catalogue his ae 


. describe his habits, hoard up the meagre incidents—after a 


the man escapes you, hid within that zone of infinite repulsion 
which surrounds the soul as it does the atom.” : 

“He interrupted the minister, who was repeating for his 
benefit a sermon on the gravity of trifles, with the remark that 
he disagreed with him entirely, for life to him was like the 
sphere, the more any portion of it was magnified the flatter it 
seemed.” 

“T do not like inconsistency any more than youdo; but there 
are two kinds—that of the fanatic who sees but one aspect of 
truth, and that of the neutral who sees many.” 

“For the first time some unseen hand unrolled before her the 
web of good and evil, unveiled the chaos of atoms which cannot 
get out of each other’s way. No man liveth to himself; we are 
always between some one and the sun.” 

“Why, if the Soul can fling the dust aside, 
And naked on the air of heaven ride, 
Were’t not a shame, were’t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide.” 





Shoppel’s Modern Houses, No. 3, contains fifty-five designs for 
modern residences, with descriptions and reliable costs ranging 
from $600 to $18,000; also an exterior view of a cottage showing 
its proper colors, a view of a small church, and much other use- 
ful illustrated matter. This is a practical publication, unique 
of its kind, and a veritable treasure to all who contemplate 
building a home. The number of designs of low-priced houses, 
tasteful in their appearance and convenient in their arrange- 
ments, makes it especially useful to house builders in the West. 
We commend it to such of our readers as expect to build soon. 
The cost of the pretty, original houses shown in the illustrations 
is no greater than that of the tasteless pine boxes so often 
erected in new towns, making the comparison on the basis of 
number and size of rooms. For from fifteen to fifty dollars the 
publishers furnish working plans and specifications, from which 
any competent carpenter can put up a house according to the 
design selected in the book. The price of Modern Houses is 
one dollar per number. It is issued quarterly. Address, The 
Co-operative Building Plan Association, 191 Broadway, New 
York. 





‘*What kind of a man is he? Good, bad, or in- 
different?’’ ‘‘Well, that depends a good on who 
teeters on the other end of the plank with him.”’ 
“How so, sir?’’ ‘* Well, if you size him up along- 
side of Judas Iscariot, he looms up middlin’ fair; but 
when you come to set him down between such fellers 
as you and me, judge, he does dwindle terrible sur- 
prisin’— he does, for a fact.’’ 
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The Natural Weakness. 


She wanted to know all the customs and habits of catamounts’ 
cougars, of raccoons and rabbits, and each reptile and fish 
that the ocean inhabits, and all of their traits and con- 
ditions. 

She thought that no knowled 
wee, tiny humming bird upto an elephant, and she swam 
around in her own proper element while learning their 
habits and missions. 

And it was a known truth that no ’possum or beaver could in 
the least fashion ever deceive her. for she’d traveled all 
lands from the Nile to the Neva, and knew all their fish 
and their vermin. 

She knew all the habits and traits of the condor. She was fond 
of the boa and the long anaconda; of the cobra and cop- 


was trite or irrelevant, from a 


perhead she was much fonder, and all snakes that kept | 


coiling and squirming. 
She scoured the earth from the poles to the equatér; for the 


= and the ror and the tough alligator, and the croc- | 
il 


e, shark, and all things of that natur’ she sought with 
peculiar devotion. 

And whenever this kind of live stock grew monotonous, she 
sought the rhinoceros and tough hippopotamus, and she 
wailed right in, and surely she fought 
had any previous notion. 

But in spite of her knowledge and physical bravery, it was 
whispered by men who were given to knavery, that she 
was still bound by a feminine slavery that holds all her 
sex in its power. 

For whenever a mouse came anywhere near her, she screamed 
so loud that her neighbors could hear her, and her poor 
little beau he loved har the dearer when she’d screech 
on a chair for an hour. 

— Lynn Union. 


HOME INTERESTS. 








Fallacies in Regard to Diet. 
That there is any nutriment in beef tea made from 
extracts. There is none whatever. 
That gelatine is nutritious. It will not keep a cat 
alive. Beef tea and gelatine, however, possess a cer- 
tain reparative power, we know not what. 


That an egg is equal to a pound of meat, and that | 


every sick person can eat them. Many, especially 
those of nervous or bilious temperament, cannot eat 
them, and to such eggs are injurious. 

That because milk is an important article of food it 
must be forced upon a patient. Food that a person 
cannot endure will not cure.; 

That arrowroot is nutritious. It is simply starch 
and water, useful as a restorative, quickly prepared. 

That cheese is injurious in all cases. It is, asa 
rule, contra-indicated, being usually indigestible ; 
butit is concentrated nutriment, and a waste repairer, 
and often craved. 

That the cravings of a patient are whims and 
should be denied. The stomach often needs, craves 
for and digests articles not laid down in any dietary. 


Suchare, for example, fruit, pickles, jam, cake, ham, 


or bacon, with fat, cheese, butter and milk. 

That an inflexible diet may be marked out which 
shall apply to every case. Choice of a given list of 
articles allowed ina given case must be decided by 


the opinion of the stomach. The stomach is right | 


and theory wrong, and the judgment admits no ap- 
peal. A diet which would keep a healthy man 
healthy might kill a sick man, and a diet sufficient 
to sustain a sick man would not keep a well man 
alive. Increased quantity of food, especially of liquids, 
does not mean increased nutriment; rather decrease, 
since the digestion is overtaxed and weakened. 
Strive to give the food in as concentrated a form as 
possible. Consult the patient’s stomach in preference 
to his cravings, and if the stomach rejects a certain 
article do not force it. 





.To Ride Cowboy Fashion. 


Mr. Buffalo Bill, in the Philadelphia News, says: 
‘* The English style of riding a horse, which I notice 
is much in vogue here, is very showy, but it will 
not do for long distances. It is too hard on man 
and beast. Let any one try to ride a horse fifty 
miles at anything like a pace in this manner, and 
both he and his animal will be used up at the end 
of the journey, it is a constant pound, pound, pound 
on the saddle, and the percussion is too much fora 
man or horse to stand. The Earl of Dunraven and 
numerous other noted Englishmen who hunted with 
me on the plains, rode that way at first; but they 
soon saw, as he said, ‘what bad form it was,’ and 
learned to ride cowboy fashion, greatly to their own 
comfort and that of their steeds. ‘We are all wrong 


in our ideas of riding, Bill,’ said the earl, when he 
had mastered the American style. I feel sure that 
after the Wild West has been in England three 
months you will see a revolution in the manner of 
riding over there. How do we get such perfect 
seats? By gripping our horse with our knees and 
legs, sitting low, and accommodating ourselves to 


| ture after awhile. 


em worsethan they | 


every motion of the animal. It becomes second na- 
I can tell every move a horse in- 
tends making after I have been on his back five 
minutes. If you want to see how the art of perfect 
| Tiding is acquired, watch our little Indian boys 
| playing on the burros and ponies. The instant they 
| get near them they mount them. When they are 
| barebacked they have no way of holding themselves 
| on except by gripping with the knees. Their legs 
| are not long enough to catch under the round of the 
| animal’s barrel, and yet a six-year-old youngster 
will stick on like wax. 





|" Dreams and Illusions. 


Wondt regards most of dream representations as 
really illusions, since they emanate from sensorial 
| impressions, which, though weak, continue during 
sleep. An inconvenient position taken by the sleeper 
causes the representation of painful work, perilous 
ascent of a mountain, etc. A slight intercostal pain 
becomes the point of an enemy’s dagger or the bite 
| of an enraged dog. Difficulty in respiration is fear- 

ful agony, caused by nightmare, the nightmare 
| seeming to be a weight rolled upon the chest, or a 
horrible monster which threatens to stifle the sleeper. 
An involuntary extension of the foot is a fall from 
the dizzy height of a tower. Flying is suggested by 
| the rythmic movements of respiration. Further, 
| **those subjective visual and auditory sensations 
| which are represented in the waking state as a lu- 
minous chaos of an obscure visual field, by hamming 
and roaring in the ears, and especially subjective 
retinal sensations, have an essential role,’’ according 
| to Wundt. ‘There are shown to us innumerable 
| birds, butterflies, fish, multicolored pearls, flowers, 
| ete.’? But if there be some cutaneous irritation, 
these visions are usually changed into caterpillars or 
beetles crawling over the skin of the sleeper. 

The sleeper sometimes dreams of his appearing on 
| the street, or in society, only half dressed; the inno- 
| cent cause is found in some of the bedclothes having 
fallen off. An inconvenient position of the sleeper, 
a slight hindrance to respiration or interference with 
the action of the heart, may be the cause of dreams 
where one seeks an object without being able to find 
it, or has forgotten something in starting upon a 
journey. The movements of respiration may sug- 
gest to the sleeper, as previously mentioned, flying; 
but this flight may be objectiv®, and instead of him- 
self flying he sees an angel descending from the 
heavens, or a luminous chaos where birds are swiftly 
moving. 

The representations of dreams having sensorial 
origin may have mingled with them those which 
arise solely from the reproduction of past memories. 
Thus parents or friends cut off in the flower of life 
ordinarily appear in dreams, because of the profound 
impression which their death or burial has made, 
| “*hence the general belief that the dead continue 
during the night their intercourse with the living.”’ 
—Medical News. 





The Art of Conversation. 


The fine art of conversation is Jittle cultivated. 
Yet how much of positive value it lends to life! Of 
all the means by which one can give pleasure to an- 
other, this is the very best; yet, although it would 
seem to be within the reach of everyone, there are 
few of us, indeed, who have ever taken part in a 
really good conversation. This realm of conversa- 
tian would seem to be pre-eminently the woman’s 
kingdom; and history tells of women who, by means 
of this rare art, have influenced whole periods and 
social states. Such a wide power is not accorded to 
every woman; in its highest expression, conversa- 
tion is a gift rather than an art; but any woman 
may aspire to putting at ease everyone who ap- 
proaches her, and diffusing an atmosphere of bright 
| and graceful thought around. To bring out the 
| best thoughts of one’s interlocutor is perhaps the 
| highest touch of this dainty art; and, indeed, there 
is something almost divine in it when it reaches this 
stage; for, to redeem from the commonplace and to 
inspire with loftier mood, is a godlike rather than a 
* human work. 

Such an art is worth cultivating, but how? There 
is no text-book of conversation, no method of talk- 
ing prescribed in the schools. It is one of the things 
that must be learned by doing it. Yet we may set 
it down as a fundamental rule that, to converse 
well, three things are necessary: the first is sympa- 
thy, and the second is sympathy, and the third is 
sympathy. To go out of one’s self, to meet those 
with whom one talks, not half way, but clear upon 

- 











their own ground; to lift the veil from their best 
thought — this is the secret of good conversation. It 
is talking, as Bacon tells us, which makes the ready 
man; but not all talking makes the ready conversa- 
tionalist. Not monologue, nor talk in which the 
centre of interest isin the talker. There must be 
the clash of counter-interest, the friction of mind 
and mind, the shuttlecock play of words thrown 
quickly to and fro. Anthony Trollope lays down as 
a rule for novelists that conversation should be bro- 
ken up into short sentences; that no one utterance 
should be allowed more than a certain number of 
lines. The rule holds good beyond the limits of the 
novel; short sentences, unincumbered by parenthe- 
ses or explanatory clauses, are absolutely essential 
to true conversation. It is not politeness, but the 
nature of things, which forbids one speaker to mo- 
nopolize conversation. Conversation ceases the mo- 
ment talk becomes a monologue. A great man now 
and then, like Coleridge, may be permitted to do all 
the talking; but that is not conversation which he 
— but something quite different, however valua- 
e. 





Telling Time by the Flowers. 


The judge’s house was over in the French quar- 
ter of New Orleans, unattractive outside, but as 
soon as you got into the broad hall a cool breeze 
struck you, laden, without exaggeration, with the 
balm of a thousand flowers. The hall led right 
through the house, and opened into a regular fairy- 
land of flowers, a garden, the like of which I had 
never dreamed of. It was surrounded by a high 
wall and had plants in it from every country under 
the sun. The white-haired old gentleman and a 
group of grandchildren hanging about him took us 
about, and the first thing we stopped at was a large 
oval plot, set out with small plant§ around the edge. 
‘*This,’”’ said the judge, ‘‘is my clock. What time 
is it Clara?’’ he asked of one of the children. The 
girl ran around the plot and said it was 4 o’clock, 
and so it was. The four o’clock was in bloom. ‘‘In 
fact,’’ said the story-teller, ‘‘ the clock was made up 
of flowers.’’ In the centre was a pair of hands, 
of wood, covered with some beautiful vine, but 
they had nothing, however, to do with the time- 
telling. The plan was this: The judge had noticed 
that at almost every hour of the day some plant 
bloomed, and working on this principle he had select- 
ed plants of different hours and placed them in a 
circle, twenty-four in number, one for every hour. 
For example at the top of the earthen clock, at 12 
o’clock was planted the portulaca, and he told me 
it would bloom within ten minutes of 12, and rarely 
miss. At the hours of 1, 2 and 3 he had different 
varieties of the same plant, all of which bloomed at 
the hour opposite to which it was planted. At 4 
o’clock he had our common plant of that name, and 
you all know how you can depend on that. At 5 
the garden niotago came out, at 6 the geranium triste 
and at 7 the evening primrose. Opposite 8 o’clock 
he had the bonenox and at 9 the silent noctiflora,— 
all these blooming at or near the time given. At 10 
o’clock, if I-‘remember rightly, he had a cactus, at 
11 another kind and at 12 the night-blooming cereus. 
Half of the year some of the plants don’t bloom at 
all. The plants opposite 1 and 2 in the morning 
were a cactus that bloomed about that time, and at 
3 was planted the common salsify, and 4 the chicory, 
at 5 the snow thistle and at 6 the dandelion.—San 
Francisco Cail. 





Woman the Boss Traveler. 


‘If you want proof that a woman is more cautious 
than a man,’’ said a drummer, ‘‘just keep your eyes 
open while traveling. A woman never forgets to 
start for a train so early that she will have forty 
minutes to wait. She never forgets to ask her hus- 
band or male escort if her trunks are checked. She 
never forgets to pause with one foot on the car step 
and one hand on the hand rail to inquire if she is on 
the right train. She never forgets to ask the con- 
ductor if she has to change cars before reaching her 
destination, and if she is sure of making a connec- 
tion, and if the train stops at the place she wants to 
get off. She never loses a ticket or a train check, 
never drops her hat out of the window, never permits 
herself to go to sleep within one hundred miles of her 
destination, for fear that she may ride by, never fails 
to get a whole seat for herself and another for her 
luggage, never walks from one car to another unless 
the train is standing still, and never gets up from 
her seat to leave a train without turning to see if 
she has forgotten anything. I’ll bet on a woman for 
traveling, every time.”’ 
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WICKES, MONTANA. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 
WICKES, MONTANA, June 15, 1886. 

This place, with a population of about seven hun- 
dred, is one of the mining camps of the West that 
works more than she talks. The reduction works 
of the town are constantly running, night and day, 
year in and year out,— hammering, grinding and 
smelting out bullion bars. If the metals remained 
in liquid state there would be, metaphorically, an 
all-the-year-round little stream of silver-gold-copper- 
lead metal flowing from the town. The camp is 
situated twenty miles south of Prickly Pear Junction, 
which is on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, pretty well up to the head of a narrow 
canyon, among low, timberless mountains, composed 
of ridges and gulches overstrewn with loose slide- 
rock, and solid streaks of the same cropping out here 
and there, forming jagged and broken walls. 

A branch rail line extends from Prickly Pear up 
the steep canyon, and an accommodation train runs 
from Helena, which is a few miles west of Prickly 
Pear, to Wickes and return daily.. A fine view of 
Montana’s mountain scenery is had from the train as 
it slowly tugs up the grievous grade. Spreading ont 
from the mouth of the 
canyon, sloping north- 
ward, with its greatest 
length east and west, is 
Prickly Pear Valley, 
bedecked with farm 
houses, fences, hay- 
stacks and bunches of 
grazing stock, with the 
shiny - steel streak of 
the Northern Pacific 
line traversing it 
lengthwise, and abrupt, 
jagged, snow - topped 
mountains bordering 
along the north and 
west; and the Elkhorn 
Mountains and the 
Boulder Range in the 
northern distance show 
their snowy topsagainst 
the gray sky in the 
clear air to a good ad- 
vantage. The small 
towns of Clancy, Jef- 
ferson and Corbin are 
passed through in as- 
cending the canyon to 
Wickes. 

The Helena Mining 
and Reduction Company, with S. T. Hauser as presi- 
dent; D. C. Corbin, vice president; John W. Buskett, 
secretary; T. H. Kleinschmidt, treasurer, is the 
principal mining company operating in and about 
Wickes and Corbin. The company own and are 
working two large mines, the Alta and Comet, and 
have a number of smaller ones leased. The Alta, 
situated one and a half miles across a low ridge west 
of Wickes and one mile above, southwest of Corbin, 
is opened up by eight tunnels, the longest of which 
is 1,700 feet; tunnel No. 6 is 1,296 feet deep; No. 4, 
1,105 feet; and the balance are from 237 feet to 900 
feet in depth. Altogether, with tunnels, chutes, 
raises, and winzes, there are three miles of open 
work on the mine, with the extreme perpendicular 
depth at 980 feet and perpendicular height 306 feet. 











The ore body, which is smelting ore carrying silver, | 


lead and gold, is from six to forty feet wide. One 
hundred and twenty tons of ore is the daily output. 
The Comet mine, situated four miles up the can- 
yon, south by east of Wickes, is giving up one hun- 
dred tons of smelting ore per day from a 220-foot shaft. 
The ore vein is from 25 to 40 feet wide. Anew shaft 
is being sunk that will open up a vertic] hody of ore 
of 120 feet. The ore is brought from the Comet 
mine two miles down the steep mountain side to 


| 





huge ore bins at the bottom of the gulch by a self- 
acting wire-bucket cable of the Huson plan. An 
endless steel wire cable has small ore buckets sus- 
pended to it, and runs over sheaves attached to the 
end of long arms at the top of telegraph-like poles 
set one hundred feet apart. The little buckets fill 
and dump themselves by striking against small 
latches at the proper points, and the down-going 
loaded buckets keep the cable in motion. It does 
not move rapidly, but steadily crawls around, both 
night and day, through sunshine and rain, never 
stopping as long as there is a bit of ore in the upper 
bin to be brought down. From the lower bin the 
ore is put through the concentrator near by and the 
pay part hauled by wagon on the all down-grade road 
to the Wickes smelters. In these two mines there 
are immense quantities of ore in sight. 

The reduction works of the company consist of 
concentrator plants at Corbin and Comet and a twenty- 
five stamp mill and smelter at Wickes. 
plants, including hoisting works, of which a large one 
of the Iron Bay make has recently been put up on the 
new shaft, have cost over a half million dollars. 

All the ore from the Alta is taken by wagon on 
the all-down-grade road to Curbin, which is two 
miles below Wickes. 





of 150 tons capacity per day, and 100 tons of ore per 
day is run through the Comet concentrator. The 
smelter at Wickes, which consists of thirteen roasters 
and two furnaces, treats 60 tons of ore daily; and the 
25-stamp mill reduces 30 tons per day of gold and 
silver quartz, obtained from leased mines ang bought 


All these | 


| connection. 





The concentrator at Corbin is | 





WICKES, MONTANA.— WORKS OF THE WICKES MINING AND REDUCTION COMPANY. 


| 


from ‘‘small’’ mine owners. These works all told | 


consume daily 90 tons of coke, 600 bushels of char- 


| pose the road was not built. 


coal and 52 cords of wood. At the works and mines | 
| from the East by team, and lose a year’s work for a 


375 men are employed, The company’s pay roll 
amounts to over $28,000, exclusive of the amount 
paid for supplies, wood, etc. Quite a number of 
other men obtain embloyfment by furnishing wood 
and charcoal, teaming, etc. 

For most pf the above items I am indebted to J. 





N. P. LAND FORFEITURE. 





From the Walla Walla Statesman. 


It seems to us that there are equities attaching to 
this matter which the Senate ignores. The grant 
was made when all the region between the Cascade 
Mountains and Western Minnesota was a wilderness. 
Not a dollar in money was voted, buta grant of lands 
was made, which lands at that time were utterly 
valueless. Men were induced to subscribe for the 
stock of the company because of the belief that with 
the completion of the road the lands would become 
valuable. Those subscribers are scattered all over 
the Eastern States. The eastern end of the road ran 
through a region, which, at the time, was considered 
almost valueless; many were ruined through their 
In 1873 to 1877 came depression, and 
work stopped. But so soon as possible the company 
resumed operations and pushed the line through 
toward Puget Sound. The proposition is to take 
away the grant upon which the people were induced 
to invest money because through causes which 
stopped a thousand other enterprises the Northern 
Pacific Company was fora long time delayed. We 
do not believe the proposition is an honest one. 
Senators seem to lose their heads in contemplating 
this matter. They seem 
to forget that if those 
lands are of any value 
it is due solely to the 
fact that a struggling 
company made them 
habitable; that if the 
road had never been 
built they would be 
precisely as they were 
when the grant was 
given. The Govern- 
ment would lose noth- 
ing because the price 
of the Government land 
was doubled by the 
building of the road. 
Because the road was 
built the Government 
has been able to sell 
tens of millions of acres 
of land, which, with- 
out the road, would not 
have been in the mar- 
ket for years. Ofcourse 
the settler pays double 
price for the land, but 
if he does it is because 
he can make money by 
doing so. The proof 
of this is that by moving a few miles back from the 
railroad he can get all the land he wants at the Gov- 
ernment price. But he prefers to pay twice that 
figure, because the road places him and his products 
within three days of the ocean on either hand, and 
gives him sufficient profit from forty acresin one year 
sufficient to pay for one hundred and sixty. Sup- 


If he wished to 
make his home inthe West, he would have to travel 


bare subsistence. Now for thirty dollars he can be 
placed on the spot in two or three days. The first 
year’s crop he can raise will pay for his farm at double 
the Government price, and furnish him a living also. 


| Is the road there a misfortune to him, and is he 


W. Buskett, the company’s secretary. He wassome- | 


what reluctant at first about giving any information 
pertaining to the company’s works to be published, 
but on learning it was for THE NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE, he called up Gov. Hauser, president of the 
company, at Helena, by telephone, who granted the 
request for items. B. C. W. E. 





ee 


‘‘The picture is very fair, Brown, but you look 


too sad.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I looked sad on purpose. You see 
it’s for my wife, who is in the country, and if it 
looked bright and cheerful she’d be coming hume to 
find out what the matter was.’’— New York Times. 


really swindled by it? 

By every rule of equity the Northern Pacific is en- 
titled to all the land named in the grant so fast as 
they complete their lines, because it was on this 


| proposition that men were induced to invest the 
| money to build the road over hundreds of miles of 





worthless lands, and through a wilderness in which 
all lands were valueless until the locomotive made 
them habitable for civilized men. 





Somebody sys that the odor of fresh paint may be 
removed from a room by placing a saucer of ground 


coffee in the apartment. Now we understand why 
it is a man generally chews ground coffee when he is 
painting the town red.— Rockland Courier. 
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[For The Northwest Magazine.) 
MY BIRD. 





The bright sun beams, above the peaks of blue — 
The vales and hills of green, and tree-tops, gilds — 
The landscape gleams in pear! and crystal dew, 
And with the early morn, the sweetest trills 
From thy bright breast are heard,— my bird. 


The languid noon reigns over field and glade, 
The plowman rests beside the mossy spring, 
The kine stand listless ’neath the spreading shade, 
But far out, o’er the hills, the sweet notes ring, 
Thy liquid throat has stirred,— my bird. 


The Day King sinks unto his far retreat, 
The smiling Eve, in beauty, o’er the plain 
Walks forth, the hush of Twilight soft, to meet, 
And echoing o’er, there falls, a silvery strain, 
The sweetest ever heard,— my bird. 


The sky is overcast —the driving rain 
Drifts, through the leafy bowers, about thy breast, 
And still, thy lovely throat, in sweet refrain, 
Its liquid music pours, with wonted zest, 
Though sky and sun are blurred,— my bird. 


Erst, when I heard thy plaintive trill, awake, 
With the loved steps, and accents that were near, 
rapt ear loved thy song for its sweet sake; 


M 
Leos since those loved steps ceased — those tones so dear 


Came with their last loved word,— my bird. 


And ever, when that clearest melody 
Out through the trees, and far, so sweetly floats, 


Now, for his sake more dear, thy minstrelsy, 
For his beloved name, with those sweet notes 
Fond memory’! ever gird,— my bird. 


Faith, Hope, thou teachest me, in thy loved lays, 
As morning, noon, and evening hour, I list — 
At all times, so, to give my Maker praise — 
E’en when the heavy clouds, and rain and mist 
The landscape fair have blurred,— my bird. 


Thank God! that thou wast left of Eden’s sweet — 
That safe, that wondrous primal boat did stow 
Thy yellow breast with music so replete — 
That no rude fate has quenched its silvery flow, 
By God’s own hand conferred,— my bird. 


Sing —sing— when I am glad, those notes prolong; 
When sad, thy pathos clear shall sweeter be; 
While life shall last [’d list thy lovely song,— 
And when from earth my spirit shall be free, 
Sing, by my dust interred,— my bird. 
—Ann M. M. Anderson. 


LARKS WILD, Ky., July 12, 1886. 
—_——- + @- 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS. 





Tacoma and the Other Alpine Peaks of Wash- | 


ington Territory, 





Lieut. Schwatka in the New York Times. 
Olympia is very picturesquely situated at the 
head of ‘‘the Sound,’’ although in this respect it 
differs but little from the other cities there, all of 


beautiful background of tall firs, surmounted by 
high, snow-clad peaks. All through Oregon Mount 
Hood has been in sight, and yet can be seen this far 
north. Due east, almost, are Mounts St. Helens 
and Adams, apparently but little lower, and by the 
time Tenino is reached Mount Tacoma (once called 
Rainier, and still so called by the oldest and most 
conservative inhabitants), if the weather be clear and 
favorable, bursts into view, the highest of them all. 
From Tacoma, the end of the road, the view of this 
grand mountain is simply superb, raising its snowy 
crest for 14,444 feet above the level of the sea at our 
feet. No other mountain in the United States can 


ple reason that it is the highest mountain therein 
above the plain on which it rests. A few other 
mountains in the United States have a little higher 
level above the sea, but nearly all of them spring 
from a range or plateau already many feet above. 
How disappointing are many of the Rocky Mountain 
peaks of 12,000 to 14,000 feet in height to one who 


has seen Tacoma, Hood and Shasta, for the simple | 


reason that they spring from a plain already 6,000 to 


8,000 feet above sea level, and seem, as they are, but | 


high hills on a high plateau. How like pigmies 
they appear to Tacoma, Hood and others, probably 
not so high above the ocean base line, but whose 
nearly every foot above sea level is in mountain 
slope. When I speak of the United States, however, 
I mean to omit Alaska, with the king of the conti- 
nent, Mount St. Elias. The best view of Mount 


Tacoma that I know of is from the tower-like cu- | 


pola of the Tacoma Hotel in the city of the same name, 
a hostelry almost entirely devoted to tourists, and 
undoubtedly the best north of San Francisco. 








CHINESE MODE OF IRRIGATING AT MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


was built and furnished at a cost of over $250,000, 
and shows that the money was well spent, and even 


| at the risk of some free advertising I cannot refrain 
| from commending the public-spirited feeling which 


puts up such a magnificent building expecting to 
lose $20,000 a year on the investment, rather than 
be worsted by a rival city, and this in a little town 
of 7,000 people. 

The best time to see these snow-clad peaks of the 
Cascade Range is in the spring or fall. In the winter 
the constant downpour of rain and lowering weather 
make the chances few if the traveler has but a day 
or two to depend upon, it being always possible, 


| however, to seesome of them if he hasa week or two to 
| spare. 


In the summer the smoke from the burning 
timber in the mountains may equally obscure these 
grand sights, although this impediment does not 
occur every season by any manner of means. I can 


| remember as a boy years ago when these heavy for- 
| est fires in Oregon and Washington occurred only at 


rare intervals,—every five or six years, perhaps,— 


| and it was thought then that their ravages would 
| cease as the population increased and roads were cut 


them being on a high rolling shore, with a most | through the timber, and fields were cleared at in- 


tervals to prevent their spread; but the very condi- 
tions that were expected to decrease them have 
acted in just the reverse manner, and incoming pop- 


| ulation seeking new homes has only added to the 


number and frequency of fires. Of course there must 
come a time when these fires will reach their maxi- 
mum number and steadily decrease after that as the 
population increases. The early fall rains beat 
down the smoke and clear the atmosphere so that all 
the mountains can be seen—the Three Sisters, 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood, St. Helens, Adams, Taco- 
ma, and Baker. Of these Mount Hood is the most 


: ‘ | graceful and prettily formed, and Tacoma the most 
produce such an impression as Tacoma, for the sim- | majestic. 
upon its rock-bound flanks that have been discovered | 


| and mapped out, while doubtless many others exist. 


The latter has no less than fifteen glaciers 


A trail leads from an accessible point in civilization 


near by to the sides of the mountain and some two- | 
thirds of the way up it, past and over some three of | 
the known glaciers. Guides and camping and Al- | 
Hardly a | 


pine outfits can now be had in Tacoma. 
summer passes that parties are not made up to as- 


cend the mountains as far as they can, this kind of | 
| ascent being perfectly free from danger, even for | 


ladies. Comparing the glaciers of Tacoma with 
those of the Alps, Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, has 


said that the greatest effects he saw in a long tourin | 


the Alps could not compare with what he witnessed 
on his visit to Mount Tacoma. 


~ 
-@- 





FREIGHT AGENT CuRTISsS, of the Northern Pacific, 
| states that the receipts at the Fargo office during the | 


month of July were about $8,000 in excess of those 


It | of the same month last year. 





A LoAD or PuGet Sounp SAw Loas. — To-day 
a train of saw logs will arrive from Terence O’ Brien’s 
camp at Stuck Junction that will be well worth see- 
ing, as it will be the biggest load of saw logs ever 
hauled over a road in Washington Territory, if not in 
the United States. It will consist of eighteen logs 
upon nine cars; the logs being 24 feet long, 42 feet, 
60 feet and 120 feet. The latter are intended for 
spars of the largest dimensions, one having a diame- 
ter of 38 inches in the middle and the other of 48, 
the larger log containing by measurement 13,000 
feet of lumber. In the 18 logs are 100,000 feet of 
lumber. These logs were fallen by Duvall Kane and 
A. W. Graves in a day and a half, and were hauled 
from the woods and placed or the cars in thirteen 
hours. The spars will be shipped to the Atlantic 
cost. The gross weight of the eighteen logs is esti- 
mated at 650,000 pounds.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


~~ 
> 


THE Montana Live Stock Company, with an author- 
ized capital of $250,000, has been organized to en- 
gage in the business of buying, selling and feeding 
cattle, preparations for which are now being made on 
an extensive scale in the erection of capacious 
feeding stables and stockyards near Kaposia, a few 
miles below St. Paul, on the West Side. This com- 
pany is a very important adjunct of the Union Stock- 
yards Company, which was organized some time ago. 
The latter company owns the land —about two hun- 
dred and sixty acres in extent — on which all the vari- 
ous operations are to be carried on. The great feed- 
ing stables, now rapidly in process of erection there, 
and which will have a capacity for 1,800 stalls, are 
being built by the Union Stockyards Company. The 
same company will prepare and own the stockyards. 
The Montana Live Stock Company will simply lease 
these buildings and yards for the purpose of-carrying 
on its business in buying and selling cattle and in 
feeding and fattening them for market. 








As soon as the Montana Union Company takes 
charge of the road between Butte and Garrison the 
Northern Pacific Express Company will run a car to 
Butte. The Union Pacific Express Company here- 
tofore had a monoply of this business, except for a 
short time while Wells-Fargo ran in here previous to 
their being barred from the Northern Pacific line. 
The inevitable result will be a heavy cut in express 
rates from Eastern points. 


THE gravelon which the Ellensburg (W. T.) de- 
pot is constructed, and which was used for filling in 
the depot grounds, contains much fine gold, and the 
washing of a panful at random is sure to show a 
color. 





~~ 
> 





THE Minneapolis Exposition will be in first class 
shape by September ist, and promises to be a great 
success. We advise our readers not to miss it. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


Tue calf crop on the Wyoming ranges this season is the 
largest for a number of years. 
bad ——$——— ——_— 

NEARLY 3,000,000 pounds of wool has been shipped from The 
Dalles, Ore., this season. 


A FLOURING mill is being erected in North Yakima, W. T., 
by a stock company, of which T. J. V.Clark is president. This 
is a much needed addition to the business facilities of the town. 


Ex-PRESIDENT R.B. Hayes visited Duluth lately. The Hayes 
Block, corner of Superior Street and First Avenue East, was 
built by him in 1870. This was the first large brick building 
in Duluth, and is still owned by him. 


BuFFALO BonEs.— The Dickinson Press estimates that it re- 
quired 486,000 buffaloes to furnish the amount of bones that were 
shipped away from that point in the season of 1885. Is it any 
wonder that the race is almost extinct ?— Bathgate Sentinel. 





A LONE mosquito paid this office a visit Thursday night. At 
first we thought he was a candidate from the rural districts and 
was about to hold him up for his wealth, when we discovered 
that he was branded Oregon on left ribs. — Glendive (Mont.) 

Times. eb. ey 

Tue beef slaughtering and packing house of Durbin & Huft 
in Miles City, Montana, which was lately destroyed by fire, is 
being rebuilt of brick, on a larger scale than before. The con- 
cern will henceforth be known as the Miles City Packing Com- 


pany. 


FARMING may control the world in commerce, politics, legis- 
lation, education, social and moral status, for the farming popu- 
lation controls the ballot boxes, and with its health and good 
blood added to educated brains, its path to power were easy. 
To the farmer the best and greatest life is possible. 


THE Duluth & Manitoba Railroad Company is now rapidly 
building a road northward from Hawley, on the Northern Pa- 
cific in Northern Minnesota, northward to Red Lake Falls. This 
road is to be a Northern Pacific feeder and will skirt the Red 
River Valley on its eastern side. 


THE largest Anterican colony ever brought into North Da- 
kota has recently located in Logan County, under the guide of 
Hon. T. Speer Dickson, late of Wells Tannery, Pennsylvania. 
These enterprising citizens have taken up homes in and about 
Napoleon, the county seat of Logan County.—Fargo Argus. 


4.N old farmer being asked the secret of his large crops, re- 
plied: “I tell my men to harrow the ground until they think 
it is harrowed twice as much as they think it ought to be, and 
then tell them it is not harrowed half enough.” Few farmers 
properly appreciate the value of a thoroughly mellow field. 


During the terrible slaughter of 1881 to 1883 inclusive, it is 
estimated that nearly 1,000,000 bu ffaloes were killed in Western 
Dakota, and mostof the meat rotted on the prairie, where the 
noble animals fell—the hunters taking nothing but the hides. 
The buffalo is a thing of the past, and will soon be known only 
in history.— Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 





Mr. ANDERSON, an old-time trapper, is having an eighteen- 
foot boat built at Peter Smith’s shop, which he will use on a 
trapping expedition down the Missouri. He will spend several 
months on the trip, and expects to arrive at Bismarck before 
the river closes, with his craft well loaded with the pelts of 
beaver and other “‘ varmints.”— Fort Benten River Press. 


1n the Rock Canyon of the Belt Mountains excellent build- 
ing stone is quarried for use in the neighboring town of Boze- 
man. The quarry is owned by Lee Barrott, who opened it in 
1880. The solid appearance of many of Bozeman’s business 
buildings is due to the trimmings of stone from this quarry. A 
big block recently taken out was nine and a halt feet long, four 
feet wide and fourteen inches thick. 





THE large iron-gray mosquito indigenous to the tall grass in 
Dakota is beginning to be felt. This brand, to the mosquito 
botanist, is known as the billibus bitem, though the Minnesota 
Academy of Natural Sciences is inclined to think it is more 
properly the boredeep buzzibus. We rather favor this view of 
the critter ourself. We neighboring scientists must stand to- 
gether.—EZstelline Bell. 


Out in Dakota lives Miss R. S. Mills, who has during the past 
six months edited the Hawley Star, a readable weekly news- 
paper, and has proved up on a pre-emption, ‘planted five acres 
of trees on a tree claim, built a saw mill, and raised the largest 
turnip and the roundest squash in the county. When she 
proves up on her homestead, which she proposes to do, she will 
have four hundred and eighty acres of land.—New York Sun. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TAcOMA.—The Tacoma Ledger presents a 
full and complete statement of the business houses erected dur- 
ing the first half of the year and those now projected, to be 
completed before the year closes. The expenditures for these 
improvements will be close upon $400,000—an excellent show- 
ing. Tacoma, says the Ledger, is surely growing tp into a city 
which will in a few years lay claim to being the metropolis of 
the Northwest. 





Henry VILvaRp will return to New York in the fall as the 
representative of German capitalists in the matter of American 
investments. Artemus Ward, his former attorney, says that 
there is notruth in the rumor that his friends are making ef- 
forts to secure for him the presidency of the Transcontinental 
or the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, and that Mr. 
Villard will have nothing to do with any of his old enterprises. 


“THE brown stone industry,” the Bayfield Press says, “is in 
the first stage of its development, and at the present rate of its 
growth gives promise of becoming an industry second in mag- 
nitude to none tributary to the bay shore.” The same is true of 
the Duluth region. The supply here is inexhaustible. The 
demand is increasing yearly, and this stone is certain to become 
the stone of the future. It stands fire or frost equally well.— 
Duluth News. 


THERE’s one thing we want in Dakota and that is girls. 
There aim’t half—half did we say? No, not a hundredth part 
enough of them. Do we mean it? Well, you just bet we do. 
And every farmer in the Territory will corroborate our testi 
mony. If our friend Greeley was alive he would originate 
another proverb and say: “Go West, girls, go West!” Why the 
dickens did Greeley die? He would make this country a para- 
dise.— Scranton Pioneer. 


Two roads to Red Mountain, a road to Marysville and a road 
to Great Falls, rapidly extending toward Benton and the Cana- 
dian boundary, and a broad-gauge connection with Butte and 
intermediate points on the Utah & Northern —these make up a 
very large railroad development for Helena in one season. 
Helena may now consider herself the railroad centre of Mon- 
tana in addition to her other advantages as a growing city.— 
Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


Dakota Soin.— The soil in Dakota is a black vegetable loam, 
deep and rich, with usual clay subsoil. Prof. Denton, the 
great geologist, after weeks of investigation, says of Dakota: 
“You have a soil, or rather a succession of soils, in some in- 
stances eighty feet in depth, every foot of which is richer than 
the richest in New England. Such soil is inexhaustible, and 


| you only need to plow deep and make your homes comfortable, 


as you can with but little expense, to become the richest people 
on the face of the earth.” 


THE rapid advance in the price of hops has greatly encour- 
aged the growers in the Puyallup and adjacent valleys, in Wash- 
ington Territory. Their crop promises finely. They now see 
that the advice of Ezra Meeker, the leading grower and the best 
authority on hop culture, was sound. He told them, when prices 
were at the lowest ebb and they were all disheartened, not to 
give up the business and set the example by planting his usual 
large acreage. In the long run, he insisted, hop growing on the 
rich soil of the Puget Sound valleys must bring good returns. 





Mr. E. V. SMALLEY thinks Helena will be the only large city 
in Montana. Mr. Smalley is a shrewd observer, and has visited 
nearly every section of Montana, but sharper guessers than he 
have been mistaken in these matters. It is evident he does not 
fully recognize or appreciate the wonderful resources of North- 
ern Montana, nor the impregnable position of Fort Benton, the 
head of navigation on the great Missouri River. The American 
Fur Company, forty years ago, laid the foundation for the future 
metropolis of Montana.—Fort Benton River Press. 


THE present year will teach farmers the necessity of deep cul- 
tivation for crops. From all that we can gather from farmers 
this season, it appears that all of the grain sowed or planted on 
ground that was plowed deep, and planted deep, is doing well, 
but that sowed broadcast, whether on ground plowed deep or 
not, is not doing so well. The keeping of corn free from weeds 
isa great assistance, as it leaves the entire moisture for the 
corn toconsume. Some maintain that heavy seeding is neces- 
sary here, as it keeps the sun from the ground somewhat, and 
helps to hold the moisture.— Mandan (Dak.) Times. 


THE Minneapolis & St. Louis are making things warm for the 
lines between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. They have 
made great reductions in their p rates besides reducing 
their running time. They have also put on a fast train between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. Louis. These things, together 
with their fine dining car system and fine coaches, and the 
beautiful country along their route, will probably give them 
the lion’s share of travel. TheSouth and East will bear in mind 
that this is the only line running through cars to Lake Minne- 
tonka. The famous Albert Lea route does not make much noise, 
but it gets there just the same. 








CLEVELAND displayed base ingratitude in vetoing the Indian 
reservation bill. J.J. Hill, who was chiefly interested in its 
approval, and who has already made heavy investments, which 
will be a total loss unless the right of way be granted through 
the reservation in question, contributed $25,000 to the pot needed 
to insure the election of the man who has just killed the bill. 
Adecent sense of gratitude might have overcome the President’s 
alleged scruples, but in his anxiety to pose before the country 
as a reformer and a foe to corporations, he has.sacrificed the in- 
terests of his friend, without whose very liberal contribution 
he might even now be a second-class unmarried lawyer in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Butte Inter-Mountain. 


PROMINENT men of Ramsey County, Dak., intend to build, 
with the aid of foreign capital, a railroad from Fargo in a 
northwesterly direction, touching Devils Lake, thence north- 





east of Freshwater Lakes, then to Cando,Towner County, and on 
to the international boundary line somewhere in the vicinity 
of St. John, Rolette County. The road will run midway be- 
tween the Cheyenne and Goose rivers and will traverse the en- 
tire length of the magnificent Freshwater Lake Valley, the 
finest wheat-yielding region in Ramsey County, thence through 
Webster near De Groat, and through Boden Townships, which 
are well settled,with over 20,000 acres in wheat this year, thence 
to Towner County, which was well developed as early as 1884. 





A Bic CATTLE Drive.—The Powder River Cattle Company, 
who are now driving 10,000 head of cattle to their lease, in the 
vicinity of Woody Mountain, in the Northwest Territory, 
crossed 3,000 head at Great Falls a few days ago. The balance 
will be divided into two herds to make the drive. The Bay 
State Cattle Company have almost the sam¢é number now on 
the trail. Some of them will cross the Missouri in the vicinity 
of Carroll. This is but a portion of the cattle which it is ex- 
pected will be driven north this season. There is fully 40,000 
head now on the way.— Fort Benton (Mont.) River Press. 

FARMING WITHOUT IRRIGATION IN NORTHERN MONTANA,— 
We are satisfied from our own observation and from the expe- 
rience of others, that wheat, oats and barley can be successfully 
grown upon the prairies and table lands of Northern Montana 
four years out of five, without irrigation ; and this is as often as 
a crop can be depended upon in any of the wheat-growing sec- 
tions east of us. Spring wheat can be sown in February or 
early in March, and from that time until it matures the fall of 
moisture asaruleis ample. Of the wheat that was milled at 
this place last year, none was raised by irrigation except some 
that came from the Sun River Valley. We believe the books of 
the mill will show that wheat from at least sixty different un- 
irrigated farms was brought here.— Great Falls Tribune. 





Mr. D. C. CorBIN, the acting manager of the Cour d’ Alene 
Railway and Navigation Company, returned from Wardner 
on Sunday morning. The company now has fully decided to 
build the railway, and advertisements are already out for clear- 
ing and grubbing the route of the road from Old Mission to 
Wardner, which lies through a dense growth of timber. As 
soon as this is done the grading will begin. The route between 
Rathdrum, or some adjacent point on the Northern Pacific, to 
Lake Ceur d'Alene, is through a prairie country, and can be 
built very quickly when started. It will be done as soon as the 
Wardner end of the line is completed. Steam navigation from 
the western end of Lake Ceeur d’Alene to the Old Mission will 
connect the two lines of railway. The rolling stock and iron 
has been ordered by Mr. Corbin, and the whole line will be in 
operation in a few months.— Helena Independent. 





In going east to New York or west from New York be sure 
and take the great Niagara Falls and Hudson River route via 
New York Central and Michigan Central railroads. The only 
route giving a fine view of Niagara Falls, all trains making a 
special stop for that purpose. The other prominent features are 
the magnificent four-track New York Central passing through 
the most beautiful farming region in the United States along 
the shores of the famous Hudson River, giving a fine view of the 
Catskill Mountains, West Point and The Palisades, and landing 
at the Grand Central Depot in the heart of New York, being 
the only road leading to or from the West that lands its passen- 
gers in New York without a tedious ferry transfer. See that 
your tickets read via New York Central and Michigan Central 
railroads, 

By THE Roya Roure.—The train formerly leaving Minne- 
apolis at 8:10 p. m., and St. Paul at 8:50 Pp. m., over the Royal 
Route, and arriving at Chicago at 2:00 P. M. next day, now 
arrives in Chicago at 1:00 Pp. M., the time being shortened one 
hour, and this arriving time in Chicago (1 P. mM.) is in advance 
of any other train over any other route leaving-Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in the evening and carrying all classes of passen- 
gers. This one hour earlier arriving time in Chicago also 
insures connections with fast trains leaving Chicago in the 
afternoon for all Eastern and Canadian cities. All classes of 
tickets are good on this train,so that both first and second class 
passengers have the advantage of fast time. This train is 
handsomely equippei with through coaches, Pullman sleepers 
and the finest dining cars fn the world. The “short line lim- 
ited,’’on the same road, takes passengers after supper in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and lands them in Chicago in time for 
an early breakfast next morning. 





AN INTELLIGENT PEOPLE.—I have spoken, in my previous 
letter, of the intelligence of the Northwest people. They do not 
strike you as rough frontiersmen at all, though, of course, there is 
something of that element here. They are as thoroughly Amer- 
ican a population as we have anywhere outside the rural towns 
of New England. In the cities of Oregon and Washington there 
is much less of the foreign element than one sees in Boston. 
The Chinese are pretty thick in Portland, and there are some of 
them left in Seattle, though they are altogether banished from 
Tacoma. The Irish and the Germans are far fewer in propor- 
tion than with us. The colored people are fewest of all. One 
might go through a day without seeing one of them. I don’t 
think the Chinese will increase here, and such foreign emigra- 
tion as there is appears to be of an intelligent, sober and indus- 
trious class. There is the material for good States in it. I have 
seen an orderly and self-respectful spirit prevailing wherever I 
have been. The politics of this people is naturally as pure as in 
any State in the Union. Indeed, it seems to me to be purer than 
in most of them.—“ Templeton” im Boston Herald. 
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READY ON TIM EH! 


OPENING DAY, MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 


THE GREAT MINNEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


Will open its doors to the public, fully equipped and ready to receive all comers on the date fixed. 


S1l-2 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 81-2 


FILLED WITH THE WONDERS OF THE MINE, THE MIILL, THE LATHE AND THE LOOM. 


Hundreds of Objects to Amuse, Instruct and Elevate; Hundreds of Beautiful Paintings; Hundreds of the Masterpieces of Ancient and Modern Sculpture; Miles 
of Machinery in Motion; in short, a Miniature World, 


EXEMPLIFYING THE CULTURE, PROGRESS AND ATTAINMENTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY! 


All enlivened by Daily Concerts by the world-renowned MEXICAN NATIONAL BAND, composed of the fifty-five best musicians of our sister Republic, noted 
tor the attainments of its musicians, and by the performances of the GREAT CATHEDRAL ORGAN, the largest and finest instrument ever heard in the West, 
erected for this Exposition at an actual cost of $10,000, on which daily recitals will be given by Prof. H. Woodruff of Cincinnati. This great show will be ready 
for the public on the opening day, and during the first two weeks special night and day attractions, including Street Illuminations, Fireworks, Boat Races, ete.. 
will be offered to its early visitors. Do not fail to visit it. Those who do not attend will miss THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME. All railroads offer 


reduced rates, in most cases only charging 
2 CHEN TSsSs PER MILE 2&2 


Each way. Abundant accommodations at low prices. Don’t be afraid of the crowd ; there will be room enough for all, and every visitor will be heartily welcomed 


and well cared for. A complete system of hotel and boarding-house directories, giving price and accommodations, furnished for the free use of all who come. 








L. B. HIBBARD, General Manager. Ww. G. BYRON, Secretary. W. D. WASHBURN, President. 
7 ——— : Sectapasitindnads BHAI a ea ae cation. 
’ “I advise parents to have all their boys and girls tanght shorthand writing and type-writing. A shorthand 
; bhai tm aS ee, ee eer his notes, eal ihe Pace — pucata them oot Geek Bs ta rege Seep 1 
lal 
§ S REMINGTON TYPE-WRITERS. 
; yoko . 
z5 <x These machines have becomo an 
8% ah = : absolute necessity and the man who 
~ ; sa i ; ; a Wa Tw noen 
=t Fe ments Ci SOA (a ES persists in using a pen Wren a Type 
ay ee = MAKE f Writer could be used is not wise. 
4S ae They are manufactured as wellas 
. ce sold by WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & 
E * BENEDICT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Commodious Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 
$1 to $2 per day. Special Rates to Weekly boarders. 


E. T. YOUNG, Proprietor 116 East Third Street, St. Paul. 


3,7 Nicollet Avenne, Minneapolis 


“THE TACOMA, —-= 


A New and Delightful} tourist, the business man, or the 
Summer Resort. invalid. Competent guides, and 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


ascent to the glaciers of Mount 
Tacoma are obtainable 

At Tacoma, W. T., the Terminus of 

the Northern Pacific Railroad, 


AT “THE TACOMA” ONLY. 
on Puget Sound, 
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Yachtisg, Hunting, Fishing, 
Lawn Tennis, Archery 


Substantially built of brick® and Croquet. 


and stone, furnished luxuriously, 
equipped with a hydraulic eleva- 
tor, electric bells, gas and baths. Bim 
Situated on a plateau, 100 feet 
above the Sound, commanding 
an unsurpassed view of 


+A Parlor Orchestra of rare merit 
= has been engaged for the summer 
months, and morning concerts 
and nightly hops will be given 
during the entire season. Special 
rates for families. 





Mount Tacoma, the Cascade 


Mountains and the Sound. FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


a. W.D. TYLER, Manager, 


TACOMA, W. T. 


It offers the most desirable stop- = 
ping place on the Coast for the 
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Couldn’t Sell One. 


A lightning man drove up to the house of a Dakota 
farmer and said: 

‘‘Want a lightning rod on your house *?’’ 

‘*No, guess not.’’ 

“c Hey ? ” 

“cc No. ” 

‘* Don’t want one of my own patent duplex seven- 
pointed lightning arresters run up?”’ 

**Don’t believe I do.’’ 

“Sure of it?’’ 

“To” 

““Wouldn’t want my improved angular two-cur~ 
rent connected electric exhilarators either, I sup- 


se??? 
se No.”? 





‘“‘Couldn’t touch you on a combination theoreti- 
cal jerkem, warranted to draw the lightning from 
the most obstinate cloud and pass it to the ground 
quietly without disturbing the sleep of a child or in- 
juring the most delicate fabric?’”’ 

‘*No use for one.’’ 

‘So it begins to look. You don’t seem to care 
whether the everlasting foundation is ripped out of 
your house by a stroke of the dread monster light- 
ning or whether you buy one of my electric annihi- 
lators at cost price and enjoy absolute safety ?’’ 

‘*No, don’t believe I do.’’ 

‘“‘Tsee. Now if you will direct me to the house of 
some local office holder who has appropriated some of 
the county funds I’ll see if I can’t make a sale. 
They don’t generally take as many chances as other 
people.— Estelline (Dak.) Bell. 





Strong Influence. 


‘There was a man in who said his name was Job- 
son,’’ said the new foreman as the editor of a Dakota 
paper came into the office. 

‘Short, thick-set man ?’’ 

“Tee,” 

‘*Squinty eyes?” 

“*T believe so.”’ . 

“ Act like a blasted fool?’’ 

**Some that way.’’ 

‘Yes, old Bill Jobson, I suppose. He’s fishing for 
office again, and came in to work me for a puff.”’ 

‘*He didn’t say anything about it.“’ 

‘*Probably sneaking around to see who I was going 
to support for the legislature.’’ * 

‘*No; he said he’d concluded to advertise, and left 
his order for two columns of space.”’ 

‘Hey? Well, that’s funny, comes in sort of 
handy, too. Say, I don’t knowas this district could 
do better than to send Col. Jobson to the legislature. 
Just count on a column leader bringing him out for 
this week’s paper.— Estelline (Dak.) Bell. 





A Needed Rest. 


‘*What you want,’’ said a physician to a Dakota 
editor who came to consult him, ‘‘is absolute rest 
mentally and more physical exercise for a few 
months.”’ 

‘*Musn’t think at all?”’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘“And take all the outdoor exercise possible ?”’ 

‘* That’s it exactly.’’ 

‘*But how am I going to get my living? ”’ 

‘*Well, my advice to you is to go to Washington 


and start such a correspondence bureau as you have | 


been getting letters from the last year. Writing the 
letters will give your mind just the rest it needs, 


while dodging your board bill will bring the exer- | 


cise.’’—Estelline (Dak.) Bell. 


| 





| 





IN YOUR JOURNEYINGS 


DOWT FORGET 


TH AT THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY runs DINING CARS, 
TI I A T These Dintna Cars are built and fitted wu 


without regard to cost, but with special ref- 
erence to securing the greatest possible lux- 
ury, convenience and comfort to the patrons 
of this Road. 

The Meals served on these cars are, in point 
of preparation, service and variety, equal to 
those served by any first-class hotel. 


THAT 
THAT 
THAT 


“Fifteen Minutes for Dinner” is rapidly 
sinking into oblivion on this Road. 


These cars are now run on all trains between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and 
Chicago and St.Paul and Minneapolis, and 
on four trains between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, 

The SLEEPING Cars and Day CoacHEs run 
by this line are unequaled for cleanliness 
and comfort. 


IN SHORT, 
If you are going to travel, and want the 
best accommodations known to modern 
Railways, the NORTHWESTERN is in a 
position to give them to you. 


All Agents Sell Tickets via this Line. 
R. S. HAIR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


THAT 


THAT 








THe 


CHicaco, 
MILWAUKEE 
& §t. Pavt 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 

For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., apply 
te the nearest station agent of the CuHIcaGco, MILWAUKEE 
St. Paut Ralitway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
4a For notices in reference to special excursions, chan 


of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
“H1CaGO, MIT wauKEF & Sr. PauL Rai_way, please refer 


the columns of the daily papers. . 














MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirHovr CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
RAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running Th «OUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLI: and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making comnections with the Union Pacrric, 
and ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Sante Fx Rarways. 





3" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Sectors Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS, 
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150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’ Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale, Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


283 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HUSSEY, BINNS « Co., 


PITTSBURGH, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. 
any in the Market. 


Guaranteed Superior to 
For Sale by 





| CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 


An Experienced Editor. F.4 cu. 








TWENTY USEFUL ‘TOOLS. 

OO — This cut is but half the size of 

‘Poses tools and holder. ‘The holder is 

made of hard wood well polished, 
aud has at the large end a cavily 
where twenty different tools are 
Stored. Among them are different 
sized chisels, gouges, -awls, and 
almost On hs in that line, 
Atone end of the handle is a strong chuck that fagiens: seourely any of these tools, No more useful 
‘Cows, my friend, every one of ’em cows. Say, mistrument thanthis could be imagined. | Price 75 ots.. Post paid. 
you don’t seem to be well posted on these ’ere Address WILL O. TURNER & CO., Columbr::, < hio. 


things.” 

‘Perhaps not. The fact is my business has kept Mr. Average.— My dear, I never refused you money | 
me so closely confined that this is the first chance | in my life. What do you go through my pockets | NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 
that way for? 


I’ve had to get out in the country.”’ 
Mrs. Average.— Bless you, love, I do not look | 

| 

| 


‘“‘Ah,”’ said the summer tourist, leaning over the 
fence and addressing the farmer, ‘‘may I make bold 
to inquire what that great quantity of green vegeta- 
tion growing over there is?”’ 

“‘Cert’nly, mister; that’s corn.’’ 

“‘Ah, thanks. And those large animals over be- 
yond the fence,— they ere, er—.’’ 





ae eo 





A weekly newspaper in a Washington Territory townog¢ 2,000 
inhabitants, is for sale. Circulation large, business firgt-class, 
office complete, with cylinder press and steam fixtures, Job 
office conn . Pays seventy-five per cent on investment. 
Address WASHINGTON, care NorTHWEST MAGAZzing office 
St. Paul, Minn. , 


‘‘Running a bank, or something like that?”’ 
“No, sir; I am editor of an agricultural paper. | through your pockets in search of money. 
‘*What then ?”’ 


{I have held that position for thirty years.— Estelline 
D. T.) Bell. “The letters I give you to mail.”’ 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN 









STOCKS. 

Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, New York, | 
report the following closing quotations of miscellaneous securi- 
ties, July 24th: : 

Bid. Asked. 
Northera Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds.............. 116% 11644 
- — ” ae! 100% 101 
* S — PMOseiile BATS  nrccccccoccee 106 107 
* ” Missouri Div “  w......csc0. 105% 106% 
mg * Dividend Bonds..............--.+. 06 98 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............. ceeecceeeees 53 56% 
_ " preferred........... coscecesese SOD 109% 
Northern Pacific, common.,.............-cc0cseeeeeeee? 2 28% 

- 6 PRORRETOE . 000008000: 00cccesccsccceees 61 61% 
Oregon Transcontinental..........  ...s.cceeeeeeeeee 34 3 
Oregon Railway & Nav............. 10844 109 
Oregon Transcontinental Ist 6s 103 10314 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Ist 6s 111 111! 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific 6s. eee 11936 120! 
Northern Pacific Terminals 68........0........00000. 107 107% 

— — — -@- —_—— 
NORTHERN PACIFIC ANNUAL EARN- 
INGS. 





An estimate of the business of the Northern Pacific 
for the last fiscal year is as follows: 


$11,730,527 


Gross earnings ....... sneehieblibehehennavabnaiameenneitl 











| Minnesota and Dakota. 


CROPS IN THE NORTHWEST. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, } 
St. PAUL, July 26, 1886. 


Harvest in the Northwest is now well under way, | 


particularly in the central and southern portions of 
In Northern Dakota wheat 
cutting will begin about the first of August, and, 
with good weather, the entire crop will be harvested 
from a week to ten days earlier than last year. This 


| is partly owing to the fact that seeding was finished 
earlier, the weather being very favurable during the | 


early spring, and to the dry weather of last month. 


| The yield of wheat in Minnesota and Dakota will 


| not be as large as last year. 


The shortage is esti- 


| mated by the various statisticians at from twenty to 


forty per cent. From the best information to be 


| obtained, however, it is not probable that the differ- 


| the State and Territory as a whole. 


| early June. 


ence will be more than twenty-five per cent, taking 
The injury to 
the crop was caused by the dry weather in May and 
Plenty of rain is needed at that time 
to give wheat a good start, and insure good crops. 
This year the drought began early in May, and has 


| continued with more or less severity up to harvest 


Income from other sources,................. ee © 278,000 
NED BITIID nc ccenstangnssenasigcimmnpepetspensepecs cnenetnn $12,008,527 
NG CUI ceccecccticccccesnscseanccctsaseccsssacconcssseus 5,926,000 
BG PRG iencdiieecesecesentsnciitserctinnenrseeeetstiptccsinal $6,182,527 | 
EEE EIT MEET icisoteavetenuensiat. catdianinaatinentecsadenacesiaines ED 
IE SOCIO TONE iicisintnsc ccna niintiistapstemantilbibeninccsosts $107 537 





SECURITY 


| patches of good and bad grain alternating all through 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOGIETY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


No. 233 Broadway, New York. 


ad 
ONLY TWELVE ASSESSMENTS 
Have been levied since the Society began business, averaging 
three a year, and making the cost for assessments to a man of 
forty years less than five dollars a year for each $1,000 of Insur- 
ance, 
— 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS—AGENTS WANTED. 


Remunerative employment offered energitic and reliable men. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


18 Wall Street, - New York. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 


Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and | 


time. 
showers, but the greater portion of the wheat belt 
has received insufficient moisture since the seed was 
planted, and the result is that the crop will be 
“‘spotted;’’ that is to say, there are strips and 
the Northwest this year. This peculiarity is more 
marked in southern portions of Minnesota and Da- 
kota. In some counties, and even townships and 
sections, one-half a crop is excellent, while the other 
half will not be worth cutting. The largest crop 
will be raised in the following territory: In all the 


| country about St. Paul within a radius of forty miles; 
| along the Breckenridge division of the Manitoba 
| road from Breckenridge to St. Paul; and along both 


sides of the Ked River from Wahpeton to Grand 
Forks; along the Northern Pacific in Minuesota and 
Dakota as far west as Valley City in Dakota. Oat- 


| side of the territory named, the crop will be light, 





Pend d’Oreitlle Division Bonds and Preferred Div- | 
| & Southwestern, James River Valley, Sanborn & 
| Cooperstown, and Jamestown Northern short crops 


idend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEERS 


——+AND+—— 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Me and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


. ATSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JT. M. STHETLE, 


TACOMA, VV. T., 


Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 


H.—4C. U. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice: — First Door South of Central Hotel. 


‘own prop- 
{ 


| are expected. 


the yield varying greatly according to locality. The 
best crop, both as to yield and quality, promises to 
come from the Northern Pacific country, within the 
limits above named. Rains have been frequent 
enough to keep grain in good condition, and the out- 
look is very favorable for a large yield, particularly 
in the great wheat-raising counties of Cass, in Dakota, 
and Clay, in Minnesota. Taking the line asa whole, 
however, no unusual yield is counted on, but a fair 
average. West of Valley City the drought has been 
very severe, and the damage becomes greater as one 
goes further west. In the vicinity of Jamestown the 
average will not be more than fifty per cent as much 
as last year. Around Bismarck the damage is still 
greater, and some fields will not be worth cutting. 
From the branches in Dakota comprising the Fargo 


However, Minnewaukan, in the Dev- 


| ils Lake region, La Moure, southwest of Fargo, or at 








least the country tributary thereto, prove to be ex- 
ceptions, as a large yield is predicted from all those 
districts. Those portions of Dakota suffering most 
from drought this year are the Devils Lake country 
between Devils Lake and Grand Forks, on the Man- 
itoba road, and in the James River Valley in the 
southern part of the Territory. This is the first 
approach to a failure of crops that has ever been 
experienced in the valley. Very little snow fell in 
that section last winter, and the rains last spring 
were very light, and wholly insufficient to give the 
grain a good start and prepare it to withstand the 
severe drought which followed in the latter part of 
May and early June. The hot wave of July 4th, 
5th and 6th has caused a good deal of damage, and 
the best that can be expected from the entire valley 
from Jamestown south to the line is fifty per cent as 
much as last year. The acreage in those portions of 
the Territory was increased considerably, but the 


In some sections there have been frequent | 





| 


| 





| 








total yield will not exceed the figures named. The 
July report of the agricultural bureau, Washington, 


| shows that the condition of spring wheat has declined 
| from 98.3 in June to 83.3 July 1st, the consequence 


of high temperature, drying winds and want of rain. 
The department estimates the total yield of spring 
wheat at 139,000,000 bushels. The estimates from 
other reliable resources, however, at this time put 
the total spring crop at 110,000,000 to 120,000,000 
bushels. The Cincinnati Price-Current, recognized 
authority, estimates that Dakota will have 26,000,000 
bushels this year, against 27,913,000 last year, and 
Minnesota 28,000,000, against 34,285,000 last year. 
Since this estimate was made, however, the damage 
in Dakota has become more apparent, and the crop 
will not probably reach the figures named by at least 
4,000,000 bushels. 


oo —__—_ 
GOOD SENSE AND GOOD LAW. 








Of the recent speech delivered in the House at 
Washington by Representative Gilfillan of the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul district, of the question of the 
forfeiture of the Northern Pacific land grant, the 
Minneapolis Tribune says : 

Our representative, Mr. Gilfillan, sustained the 
Senate bill in a legal argument of much weight. He 
showed, perhaps more exhaustively and clearly than 
it has been done before in Congress, that the North- 
ern Pacific has not only earned its lands in good 
faith, but that its claim to them is a valid one in 
law. It has been acurrent impression that inasmuch 
as the road was not completed within the time speci- 
fied in the grant, it has no case of a kind that would 
hold in the courts. But Mr. Gilfillan shows that the 
action of the Government in accepting the road por- 
tion by portion, without intimation that the delay 
should work any forfeiture of its land subsidy, 
amounted in fact to a contract which would be vio- 
lated by the enactment of a law taking away any 
part of the land flanking completed parts of the road. 
Mr. Gilfillan’s position in brief is that it is now too 
late to open the case,— that it has been finally set- 
tled, so far as lawful rights are concerned, by the 
Government’s unconditional acceptance of the road. 
This is common sense, it is fair play, and Mr. Gilfil- 
lan shows that it is souad law. People may differ 
as they please about the wisdom of making the 
original grant. They muy differ as to the policy of 
the Government in not forfeiting the entire grant 
west of the Missouri River before any of the road 
through it was constructed and accepted. The 
Government had then a perfect legal right to rescind 
the grant. But it is too late to settle those questions 
of policy now. The country would be acting dis- 
honorably if it should confiscate at this late day the 
great domain which it once bestowed upon the North- 
ern Pacific and the bestowal of which it has repeat- 
edly confirmed. 

ee 


A GREAT LAND SALE. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has just 
completed negotiations of many months’ standing 
for the sale to a syndicate of capitalists of 2,000,000 
acres of land in Dakota, lying east of the Missouri 
River, for two dollars per acre, payable in preferred 
stock. The agent for thesyndicate, in making the pur- 
chase, was the Hon. Joseph K. McCammon, late Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United States. Inexpla- 
nation of this important transaction, President Harris 
said to a special correspondent who asked how it 
happened that so low a price, and one that was less 
than the average of the sales of the past few years, 
should have been accepted for the 2,000,000 acres of 
land sold the syndicate: 

‘* Because that was all we thought they were worth. 
You may be sure that we should not have sold them 
at that price if we had any idea we could get more 
for them. They are situated between the Missouri 
and James rivers, mainly north of our line, though 
they take in a few sections south, in the eastern part 
of the Territory. They comprise all sorts of land, 
little of the best and some on the coteaux of the 
Missouri, for which no profitable use has yet been 
found. The tract is pretty far away from the rail- 
road, some of it away up in the indemnity limits, 
and I should say that it lay at an average of thirty 
milesaway from our mainline. It will all be paid for 
in preferred stock prior to December Ist,and the stock 
will then be canceled. It will of course have no 
effect on the preferred outstanding issue of the Mis- 
souri division bonds, of which the money received 
for sales of lands on that division is pledged.’’ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, July 29, 1886. 

In the month just closing the spring wheat crop 
has passed through the most critical stage of its 
growth, and, although everyone interested in the 
prosperity of the Northwest, which depends too much 
upon this crop, trembled with fear lest the elements 
should utterly destroy it, long-needed rains came in 
time to save the bulk of the crop. The harvest is 
now well under way, and it is definitely known that, 
while there will be a shortage of about twenty per 
cent as compared with what the crop might have 
been with favorable weather, the yield will be fair 
and the wheat dry, hard and plump; so that, unless 
extremely wet weather comes before the threshing, 
the grain will grade higher, on the average, than for 
many years. This will render it easy to mill and 
greatly benefit the quality of the flour. These re- 
marks apply directly to the crop of Minnesota and 
Dakota, which will undoubtedly harvest 55,000,000 
bushels. Northern Wisconsin belongs to the spring 
wheat belt, but will have a light crop. Northern 
Iowa and Nebraska will probably have a two-thirds 
crop, and perhaps more, 

The markets have shown wide and rapid fluctua- 
tions during the month. Opening low and dull, 
the first week was signalized by an advance of nine 
cents, in Chicago, the rise in the local market being 
eight cents in the same time for both cash and op- 
tions. Since the tenth, however, there has been a 
steady but gradual decline, and, although the clos- 
ing quotations for the month are above those of the 
opening, the feeling is not very strong. The strong- 
est bullish influence is the fear of bad weather in 
Europe during the harvest season, as, should it oc- 
cur, with the prospect of only moderate crops through- 
out that country, the speculators over there, who are 
reported as being quite nervous at present, would 
want wheat so badly that their purchases would 
cause a heavy advance and make a firm market. 
This being the situation, the leading markets of this 
country are at the mercy of the great speculators of 
Chicago and New York. 

The range of prices in Minneapolis for the month 
has been as follows: 


Highest. Lowest. Closing. Year ago. 
Se 74 76 . 9144" 
No. 1 northern ............. 79% 72 mts weaana 
No.2 northern ............. 76 70 a > wale 


The fluctuations on futures were within about the 
same range, August No. 1 hard being quoted all along 
at the same price as the cash article, with September 
lje. higher and October 1c. above September. 
Transactions in futures were quite large. Despite 
the wide range and sudden changes in values, but 
one small operator, and he a bear, failed during the 
month, which speaks well for the conservative char- 
acter of Minneapolis operators. 

FLouR.—The flour market has been a dull one 
during the entire month, although at the close a 
slightly better tone is noted, there being some for- 
eign demand at an advance over recent bids and an 
improvement in the inquiry from the domestic trade, 
due in part to a desire to stock up with old flour be- 
fore the grinding of new wheat begins, as it is nec- 
essary to have old flour to mix with new for a month 
or two every year in the large bakeries. 

Quotations at the mills for car or round lots are: 
Patents, $4.50@4.70; straights, $4.10@4.50; first 
bakers’, $3.60@3.80; second bakers’, $3@3.20; low 
_— $1.80@2, in bags; red dog, $1.40@1.60, in 


These quotations are on flour in barrels, except as 
stated. The rule is to discount 25c. per barrel for 
280 and 140 pound jute bags, 20c. for 98-pound cot- 
ton sacks, 15c. for 49-pound cotton sacks, 10c. for 
244-pound cotton sacks and 20c. for 49-pound paper 
— In half barrels the extra charge is 30c. per 

arrel. 

_ COARSE GRAINS.—Corn and oats have been rather 
livelier this month than for some time. The corn 
crop of the country is considered as in imminent 
danger from the prevalence of hot, dry weather for 
nearly the entire month. It has advanced about 
10c. since the first, and is very strong, though opera- 





tors are nervous and fluctuations sudden and heavy. 
This is probably due to the uncertainty as to the 
amount of old corn yet in farmers’ hands, the move- 
ment having been comparatively light all the year, 


considering that the last crop was the largest we ever 
raised. The closing quotations were 38@43c., ac- 
cording to sample. 

The oats market has not had so much of a boom 
as wheat and corn, the crop being regarded as mainly 
fair, but the closing quotations, 33@36c. by sample, 
show an advance for the month of 5c. New oats are 
coming in, and, being dry and plump, sell well, 
though about 2c. below the price of old grain. 

New barley is coming in in small lots, but the 
trade in this grain is so light at this season that 
values cannot be fixed with accuracy. Rye is pot 
being handled at present. 

MILLSTUFF has been on the boum during the 
month, and the advance in prices has served to 
lighten the burdens of millers hy aiding them to 
meet the daily expenses, flour having been below a 
parity with wheat values so long that millers wel- 
come a rise in bran with more than ordinary enthu- 
siasm. The closing quotations are about $3 per ton 
higher than those at the opening of the month, with 
a firm and active market. Bulk bran is selling at 
$9.25@9.50 and shorts at $9.50@10.25 per ton. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION. 








The Minneapolis Exposition will be opened on the 
appointed day, August 23d, and will continue until 
October 3d. All the space in the great structure was 
applied for before the end of July, and the director 
has since been obliged to cut down many of the early 
assignments to make room for exhibits which it is 
very desirable to admit. An exceedingly varied and 
interesting display is now fally assured. Special 
pains have been taken to make the art department 
valuable for purposes of study as well as for attract- 
iveness to the average visitor, and many well-known 
artists in New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and other cities will contribute pictures. The art 
gallery is forty hy one hundred and eighty feet in 
size and contains fourteen rooms. Two rooms will 
be devoted to foreign pictures, mainly from Munich. 
There will bea loan collection, in addition to the 
works contributed by artists themselves. A pecu- 
liarly interesting feature of the art display will be 
the collection of casts, two hundred and thirty-six 
in number, purchased by Gen. De Cesnola for the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Minneapolis people deserve great credit for the 
public spirit and liberality shown in the rapid or- 
ganization of this great enterprise. The Exposition 
Association has a paid-up cash capital of $300,000 
besides land valued at $200,000. Its stock is owned 
by nearly 2,500 citizens, whose motive in taking it 
was the good of the city rather than any private 
gain. The enormous structure of the Exposition, 
with its solid walls of brick and stone, its lofty 
tower and dome, overlooks the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and is now the most conspicuous object in the city. 
The benefits to flow from the Exposition will be by no 
means local, but will be felt by the entire North- 
west. 


os 
ee 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

Experiments have lately been made at the Min- 
nesota State Fair Grounds, St. Paul, with a new field 
locomotive which promises to make great changes in 
prairie farming. It employs an entirely new princi- 
ple in mechanical construction—an endless folding 
truss bridge around the wheels of a wagon. The 
weight and power of the motor are distributed over 
such a large surface of ground that the machine can 
travel where a team of horses and an ordinary farm 
wagon would mire, the pressure to the sqnare inch 





of supporting surface being only four pounds. The | 


inventor is C. H. Wood, and his present address is 
care of the Strong-Hackett Hardware Company, St. 
Paul. He thinks he will be able to do plowing with 


his machine, hanling gang plows at fifty cents per | 


acre, and that in time he will develop it so that the 
entire work of a bonanza wheat farm can be done 
without horses, 





NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 





The Northern Pacific Company got through its 
fiscal year ending June 30th with a surplus of about 
$90,000. This must be a satisfactory result to the 
stockholders in view of the fact that the fixed charges 
were considerably increased during the year by the 
prosecution of work on the Cascade branch, for the 
cost of which new bonds were issued, and by the ma- 
turing of the three-year limit on the guaranteed 
branch line bonds issued by the Transcontinental 
Company for the building of the branches in Dakota 
and Minnesota. The maximum of fixed charges 
has now been almost reached. With the completion 
of the Cascade tunnel the limit of regular outgo for 
interest on bonds will be attained. The gross eam- 
ings of the company show an increase of about half 
a million over the preceding fiscal year. This is a 
permanent gain, being derived wholly from the sub- 
stantial development of the country tributary to the 
road. 

The past year has not been one of rapid develop- 
ment in the Northwest, as all residents of this region 
know. It has been rathera dragging year, but there 
has been nevertheless a steady progress. Slowly but 
surely the hard times are being outgrown. The 
coming year will show an acceleration of the forward 
movement, with a corresponding better result in 
Northern Pacific finances. The road is very pru- 
dently and economically managed, but its economies 
are not of the short-sighted kind that discourage 
traffic by scanty comforts and conveniences. In all 
its equipment it is first-class, and its roadbed, track, 
bridges, depots, etc., will compare very favorably 
with those of old and rich Easterncompanies. In its 
dealings with the people and industries of its tribu- 
tary country the Northern Pacific isas liberal as is pos- 
sible consistent with the legal and moral obligation of 
its management to earn its operating expenses and the 
interest on its bonds. In measures for encouraging 
immigration and for making widely known the 
resources of the vast new regions its lines traverse, 
the company is active and enterprising. To its 
sagacious management is due the fact it has safely 
weathered the stress of hard times, and is able 
promptly to meet all its financial obligations. 

RSE ele ee 

EARLY in July the Union Pacific announced that 
it would soon put on a fast limited train between 
Omaha and Portland that would greatly shorten the 
existing schedule. Then the Northern announced 
that it would meet any time the Union might make. 
Assistant General Manager Odell, of the Northern, 
hastened out to Tacoma, to meet Assistant General 
Manager Buckley. They prepared a schedule for 
the new train. Owing to the greater speed made by 
the fast trains between Chicago and St. Paul than 
by any trains between Chicago and Omaha, they 
found that they could beat the proposed running 
time of the Union from Chicagy to Portland by about 
four hours. Since the Union Pacific management be- 


came aware of this the whole pro‘ect has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. Probably it will not be revived. 
There is no money in it for either company. The 
through passenger travel is not heavy enough to 
warrant special fast trains. 


> 
~o 


THE Minneapolis & St. Louis Company is now 
operating the St. Paul & Northern Pacific line 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, for local business 
as well as for their express trains to Chicago and St. 
Louis. The depot in St. Paul is in the general head- 
quarters building of the Northern Pacific, at the 
foot of Fourth Street, a very convenient location, 
being at the terminus of the street car line from St. 
Anthony Hill and inthe heart of the business part of 
the city. Frequent trains are run to Excelsior and 





Lake Park, on Lake Minnetonka, and the local ser- 


vice to the suburban towns between the two cities is 
an important feature of the pewservice. The North- 
ern Pacific Shops, Lake Como, the State Fair Grounds, 
and Prospect Park are all reached by the road. 
Track and equipment are first-class, and the country 
traversed between the two cities abounds in pictur- 
esque views. The Mississippi is crossed on a high 
steel bridge just below the university. 
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Old and New. 


Long have the ts vaufited in their lays 

Old times, old loves, old friendships and old wine; 
Why should the old monopolize all praise? 

Then let the new claim mine. 


Give me strong new friends when the old prove weak, 
And fail me in my darkest hour of need, 

Why perish with the ship that springs a leak, 
Or lean upon a reed? 


Give me new love, warm paveaies, sweet, 
When all the grace and eauty leaves the old, 
When, like a rose, it withers at my feet, 
Or, like a hearth, grows cold. 


Give me‘new times, bright with a prosperous cheer, 
In place of old tear-b)otted, burdened days. 

T hold a sunlit present far more dear, 
And worthy of my praise. 


One Block from Union 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


6s. 


When the old creeds are threadbare and worn through, 
Or all too narrow for the broadening soul, 

Give me the firm, fine texture of the new, 
Fair, beautiful and whole. 


i 


ecial Rates to Excursion Part: 


ne 
A Washington Territory Number. 








The September number of THE NORTHWEST wil! 
be devoted in large part to Washington Territory. 
It will contain an illustrated article descriptive of 
the journey of the editor and artist through the Big 
Bend country in a wagon —a nine days’ pilgrimage 
across new regions just beginning to be settled; also, 
illustrated articles on Sprague and Colfax in Eastern 
| Washington, the Chehalis Valley in Western Wash- 
| ington and Port Townsend on Puget Sound, and 
| some account of the towns south of Snake River. 
| — Walla Walla, Dayton and Pomeroy. 

News agents and others should send in their orders 
for extra copies of this number as early as August 
15th. Price of single copies, fifteen cents; ten copies 
or more at the rate of ten cents per copy. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., a 
GULL River, MINN., ‘There, I think that will fix him,” said the edi- 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN tor of a Dakota paper to the foreman. “Here is 
what I say: ‘The miserable, cowardly, sneaking 


‘28 mbe Yr, Sh l ngles ao na Lath. whelp who makes a sickening and disgusting effort 


all Modern Improvements. 


‘= 


> “=a EREGERED 
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One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and | 
Sp 











to edit the daub known to the half dozen or so who 
Mgt EE are aware it is published here as the Corktown 
LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. Morgue, printed another batch of base and silly lies 
about us last week. We take this occasion to give 
the above-mentioned howling idiot notice that we 
Office, B£111 and Yard on Line N. &. Rm. MN. shall shoot him on sight. We have stood all of it 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. we propose to. We shall go armed and the lunk- 
-——— headed, over-grown calf had better keep out of our 

sight if he values his miserable, worthless life.’ ’’ 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, HELENA, MONTANA. | (=o s# sem iotig nt o he 
’ ’ window, ‘‘ better get out your gun, he is coming 








now.”’ 

‘* Why, good morning, major, come in,’’ said the 
blood-thirsty journalist, laying down the manuscript. 
‘*T was reading over one of my editorials in which I 
call upon Congress to quit tariff tinkering and get 
down to the crying needs of the country. It’s dis” 
gusting the way it neglects business, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Tt is for a fact; I propose to refer to it myself this 
week. Well, I can’t stop now.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t be in a hurry, sorry we can’t do any- 
thing for you to-day. Well, good morning, major.”’ 

‘*Good morning.”’ 


H.P.RUGG & CO., | 
ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & CO., 


Pumps, Pipe, Mill and Rail- 
way Supplies. 
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THE 


Union Warehouse Co, 


Helena, M.T., 











WHOLE SALE 


GROCERS 


AND 


Storage Warehouse 
Consignments on 
Commission 
Solicited 
| R.H.Kleinschmidt 


President. 


‘suoqgotdorg “VWaANINM FY GAHAN 


Railroad, between St. Paul and Portland. 
“S}SHINOT, 0} UOTPUI}}E JLpedg 


The Finest Hotel on line of Northern Pacific 


Wy “tees aes One 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, HELENA, MONTANA. 
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A Reliable Purifier of the Blood, Sweetener of the 
Stomach and Cleanser and Curer of the Skin. 


MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, 


—MADE FROM THE— 


Curative Waters Marvelous Lake, 





In Washington Territory, by H. B. Middaugh’s Improved Pro- 


cess, the only process which preserves the full Strength 
and Medicinal Properties of the Waters. 


A Teaspoonful of the Salts, Struck Measure, 
Makes Two Quarts of the Curative Water. 


The remedial effects of the water thus prepared is remark- 
able in vases of Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick or Nervous 
Heada-che,Incipient Bright’s'Disease and Diabetes,Inflammation 
of the Bladder and Rilious Derangements. Applied externally 
it is a remedy for Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Phies, Salt Rheum 
and Uleers caused by Blood Poisoning. Inhaling the dry 
powdered salts cures Catarrh and Sore Throat. The curative 
properties of the salts and the water made from them are fully 
established. Thousands of invalids resort to Medical Lake 
every vear, 


The price of Middaugh’s Medical Lake Salts is ONE DOLLAR 
per box, sent by mail, post paid. 
Address H. B. MIDDAUGH, 
Medical Lake, Washington Ter. 
83 In ordering be sure to say that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 





E. R. WELLS. 


Pr 


ALFRED DICKEY, 
es. Vice P: 


THe 


NORTH DAKOTA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


Jamestown, Dakota. 


DEALERS IN 


FIRST-G6LASS WESTERN SECURITIES, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


‘SCHOOL TOWNSHIP BONDS 


Netting seven per cent, semi-annual interest, payable in New 
York or Boston, 


COUNTY BONDS 


To net six and one-half per cent, 


CoUuUNTYT WARRANTS 


To net ten per cent, 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


With coupon bonds, ay at the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Interest seven per cent, semi- 
annually, guaranteed by the company. 


We invite correspondence with LARGE and SMALL IN- 
VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of 
vthers on application. 


Cc. Pp. SMITH 
res. 


BIND YOUR 


MAGAZINE. 


Binders in which subscribers may keep files of their Maga- 
zine will be furnished by us, mailed,prepaid, to any address 
in the United States, for $1 each. 

They have substantial covers and each one is calculated to 
hold twelve months’ numbers. or one volume. 

By the use of such a file, and the placing of the consecutive 
issues therein regularly as they appear, subscribers can make 
ready references, Address, 


The Northwest Magazine, 
Corner Third and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


E. P. WELLS, 
President. 


WM. C. WHITE, E. J. BLOSSOM, 
Vice President. Cashier. 


JAMES RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


$50,000 
10,000 


Capital, - - - = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - a 


Makes Collections on all points in North Dakota. 

Sells Exchange on leading American and European cities. 

Pays Taxes for non-residents and will answer all inquiries re- 
garding Dakota. 


CORRESPONDENTS: 


American Exchange National Bank, ~ ~ New York 

First National Bank, - - - - - 

Merchaz'3 National Bank, - - - - «= §. Paul 
ty “ank, - - -*' = = - = Minneapolis 


J. H. SanDERs, F. A. HeaTH H. D, MaTHEws | 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


| BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO, 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO, Wholesale Grocers, 


Foreign and American Cements, 226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &¢.,&0. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WaBREnHOusE, Nos. 71 aND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
| Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 


OFVICE, 170 East aa N rway H rri and Stock Fish. 
I | 0} a e ng ad 
8T. PAUL, MINN. ! May, 83—cu. 


ROGERS, WILLIS & CO, a ae 
Successors to WILSON & ROGERS, 
Robert Street, bet. Third and Fourth Streets, | BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
sT. PAUIXI:. | Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS: 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
| And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. | 


_ PAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 











ST PAUL, FIRE AND MARINE 


20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING. 


INSURES AGAINST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1886, $1,261,829.33. 


W. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Treasurer, 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





$71 and 373 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn. 


{$k Paul ond Pao Coal and Lon (t, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








| 
| 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 00. | 





G. B. GILBERT, 


| 0. H. BIGELOW, 
| Secretary, 


Presi ‘ent. 


bee en 35 er 
| P H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 
: 


COAL AND Pig IRON. 


Sule Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. | 


4, eee. #9 | Established 1854, 
| April, ’83—cu. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, | 
; DENNIS RYAN HENRY D. SQUIRES 
FURNITURE, 


ROB'T A. BETHUNE, JOHN W. BELL. 
342 & 344 JACKSON STREET, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


General Manager. Sr. Paun, Mr. 








| RYAN DRUG CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


'225, 227, 229 E. THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Frard and Soft Coal 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 

| At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on Lake 
| Superior. Sole agents in the Nortiwest of the Pennsylvania 
| Coal Company’s celebrated “ Pittston Coal.’’ 


| General Office, MINNEAPOLIS. 
| ST. PAUL OFFICE, 323 Jackson Street. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Address F. H. PEAVY, Pres. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Northwestern Paint Works. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints, 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 





T. L. BLOOD & (O., Manufacturers, 
317 aND 319 Wacovra Sr. - - 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 





ST. PAUL 





IMPORTERS 


——A = 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





| 

PILE Instant relief. Final cure in ten days, and never 
| return. No purge, no salve, no suppository. Suf- 
| ferers will learn of asimple remedy rREE by add ressin 

| C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., New: York. 











Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 
FRE 








The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 
Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agents, 
who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and asssist- 


Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent 
free of charge to any address. 
For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- 











try, apply to or address, ance. 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
For Lands and Town | Lots in For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 
EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 
Apply to R. J. WEMYSS, . Apply to PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 


THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Norther Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 








THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


All along tha line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and Its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offered 
by the United States Government to actual settiers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlement. MORE THAN ONE HALF ofall the public land t- ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1883 
and 1884 is located in States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been filed in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 


Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YBAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 
terms of payment are, one sixth cash; balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 

WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND ‘OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 

GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 


REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a ‘‘One Way Land Ticket’’ or one-half of the price of a “‘ Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 
for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 
‘* Land Tickets’’ are issued only on orders from the land department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty days from date of purchase. These “‘land 











BISMARCK, DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superio $14.00 | COOPERSTOWN............ccccssecserserssceesene seeeeseseneesenes teeeee $11.55 
JAMESTO Be i PIII itil cscndedacontbegpeinsescncecsnencnntncconsnnansesescasséechtoosinioetntnenassecnsceaseoiisbnesssmahepnibenngeres 1.00 
MINNEWA 14.00 | MILNOR............... 9.10 








The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable Lots and Blocks in most of the following 
named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 








Th } Kast Land Distr { & 8S. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- | Mandan, Helena, capital of Montana and United 
WIS ll fll F ° cific Railroad. Marmot, States land office. 
On Main Line N. P. R. R. em bg ag tg and Northern Branch | New Salem, Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
WISCONSIN. Melville. . oa . Northern Railroad. 
Superior. Carrington, the junction of the Mouse oe — - rr 
MINNESOTA. River Branch of the J. & N. R. R. Richard Th ‘s Falls. 

Brainerd, Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- Tan , raton, —- 
Frazee City, pleted to this point. canta ; ik 3 
Wadena : nee Sat ckineon, Towns in Western Land District 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the | Edmunds, a . 

N. P., F. & B. H. R. R. Minnewaukan, the terminus of the _— AH D WASHIN 

NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown and Northern Branch of | ©” the Main Line of the N. P. KR. K. ae ae a 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- sees MONTANA, — 

Wahpeton, ‘ils Lake, and supply point for Turtle | “/endlve, -x , 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., Mountain and Moose _ country. Miles City, Uaited States Land office. Spokane Falls, United States land office 

F. & B. H. R. R. On the Main Line of the N. P. R. K. | Hathaway, Cheney, 
On the Fargo & Southwestern Branch | Mapleton, Forsyth, : ‘ Sprague, 

of the N. P. R. BR. Casselton, Livingston, junction with the Yellow- | Harrison, 
Leonard, Windsor, stone National Park Branch of the | Ritzville, 
Sheldon, Crystal Springs, N. P. R. R. Paha, 
Buttzville, Tappan, Bozeman, United States land office, North Yakima, 
Lisbon, Menoken Moreland, Ainsworth. 
Marshall, Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United | Gallat‘n, Tacoma, the western terminus of the 
La Moure, Western terminus of the F. States land officn. Townsend, Northern Pacific Railroad. 








TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


One-quarter cash on application ; 
deferred payments at the rate of seven ( 


balance In three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale, Interest on 
7) per cent per annum. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General Agent, Land and Passenger Departments, Columbus, Ohio. 
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put HAR BOR, 


THE DULUTH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY DOCKS, 


Extending from Sixth Avenue East to Rices Point, Duluth, Minn. 
Pronounced to be the best arranged system of Docks for the rapid and economical handling of Freight known. 








No Charge for Switching.—aA short line railroad has been built for the accommodation of business located on these docks, and no charge is ever to be 
made for switching, and as goods are unloaded from the boats into the warehouses, and from the warehouses on to the cars, no drayage charges will follow the 
goods shipped by Duluth wholesale houses. 

Mills Located on these Slips will have no charges for switching on grain delivered to the mills, or drayage on flour shipped from them by rail or boat, 
nor will there be any cost of handling coal required for steam-making purposes. 

The Canal, 225 feet wide, cut through Minnesota Point, enables boats to pass from the lake into these slips and commence the work of unloading or 
loading within half an hour after leaving Lake Superior. 

Saving to vessel owners hours, and in some instances days, lost at other Jake points in vain efforts to reach the docks. 

Saving to merchants, by the arrangement of tracks, ail cost of switching and drayage, amounting to many thousand dollars annually; giving to manufac- 
turers advantages that of themselves will amount to a handsome margin on their business. 

Property on the Slips may still be had for wholesale houses, for warehouses, for retail merchants, for manufacturing enterprises, etc. 

Fifteen Hundred Thousand Dollars wi!l be spent during the coming season by railroads and other corporations for permanent improvements on 
these docks. The St. Paul & Duluth slips are shown on the left of the cut. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is putting in its elaborate system of docks on 
the west side of slip No. 1, and the Omaha its system on the west side of slip N». 2. Oa the east side of these slips warehouses are being built by private parties, 
and most of the property on slip No. 3 has also been sold for-improvement. Ocher railroads, appreciating the advantages that will result from terminal facilities in 
the business portion of the city, are also negotiating for ground on this property, and the same is true of several manufacturing enterprises. ; 

Railroad Street, at the base of these slips, will be a dead level plank way, seventy feet wide, extending from Sixth Avenue to Rices Point, making it 
prospectively second only to Superior Street, with which it connects at Sixth aud Tenth avenues, and this is intended to become the main thoroughfare between 
Rices Point and Duluth proper. 





Cuas. A. Prtytspury & Co., ST. ANTHONY PARK 


Mirerchant Miillers, . | 








(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 


Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 


| Dally Cp 7,00 Ba, 


W. D. IALE, Treasurer. 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 


_ MILLS | 


W. D. WASHBULN, President. 
* 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Palisade#Lincoln Mills, 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS. 


J. E. STEVENS, JI, Manager. 














BPMAN Des 
Washburn’s Best, AAAA, Royal Rose, Balmoral, Lincoln, 
Nonpareil, Fifth Avenue, Magnolia, Saratoga, Palisade, 
Beacon Street, liberty Bell, Hawthorn, Sterling, Lyndale, 





E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Office.) Land Lawyer. Deals in, Selects 
and Locates Government and Railroad Land. 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 


. A. BREIDLER cw Cco., 


Mites City, Montana, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Tort Buferd Reservation. 


| Advances on Consignments. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


Caras. EL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 


363 Jackson Street, S/T. PAUL, MINN., Or to 


F. W. PICKARD, AT ST. ANTHONY PARE. 


A. JT. BAWYEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Eievators on N. P.RR 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


The word salary comes from the Latin salarium, 
literally salt money, from sal, salt, which was part 
of the pay of Roman soldiers. This will probably 
explain why certain young ladies regard young 
mer who receive meagre salaries as being entirely 
“too fresh.” 





A millionaire, who was looking at a level tract of 
land which he had just purchased at an extrava- 
gant price, said to the agent who had sold it to him, 
“I do admire a rich green flat.” “So do I,” signifi- 
cantly replied the agent. 

An Art Critic.—“ Wall, Josh, wich do you like 
best in this galry, the stattoos or the picturs.” 

“I dunno hardly, Zebe, but on the hull p’raps I 
like the stattoos best, because I can goall around the 
stattoos, and I can’t see on’y on one side of the pic- 
turs.” 

“ What on earth has happened to your eye, Cub- 
leigh? Did you run into a lamp post?” 

“Naw. Wan into a fellow’s fist, dimmit.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“Wan away, ofcowse. I didn’t want him to dis- 
colow the othaw one, did I?” 


Woman,—“IfI give you something to eat will you 

saw a little wood?” 
Tramp.—“No mum. I’m too weak to saw wood. 

I'm not lazy, just weak. 


I can; you give me a good dinner and I'll sit out in 


But I’m willing to do what 


-.. . 
the cornfield for a scarecrow while I eat it.” 


“Can you conceive,” asked the professor, “an 
eternal vacuum, a portion of space unoccupied, an 
empty void, into which nothing ever enters, from 
which nothing can ever come, which maintains in- 
violate and forever its own eternal emptiness?” “TI 
ean,” replied the student; “TI have a stylographic 
pen 1" 

Fair Customer.— “I want to buy a box of candy for 
agentleman,. What kind would you recommend?” 
Confectioner.— 
Fair Customer.— He is a paragrapher on a news- 


“What is his business?’ 


paper.” 
Confectioner. 
priate—candid chestnut you know.” 
Fair Customer.—“ Give me a column of them.” 


Some of those marrons glace would be appro- 


The civilization of the East is rapidly penetrating this 
noticeable than in a certain 
which the leading 


country. Nowhere is it more 

Dakota town near the Montana line, in 

hotei has the following posted conspicuously on the head of 

the bedstead in each room 

“ Guests are Requested to Remove their Spurs Before Retiring.” 
—Estelline Bell. 


A middle aged man, badly crippled, was marching ina Deco- 


ja / 


2 ib 
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PoLIcEMAN.—“ Come down out o’ that, young feller.” 

Rerorter.—* But I’m a reporter, and I want to’get a description of 
the fire.” 

PoLIcEMAN.—“To the divil wid you. 
foind out all about the foire from the papers in the mornin’.” 


You can’t stay there. You kin 


ration day parade in a Dakota town when a prominent citizen 
approached him and said: 





“My friend, I see you were one of the brave defenders of our | 


country and was wounded in the discharge of duty. You did 
your partin a noble work, sir!” 

“ Yer mistaken, pardner,I got into this shape in a little argu- 
ment over a game of poker with a Montana man who claimed 
there wus five aces in a pack of cards. I got bunged up pretty 
bad but I convinced him there wasn’t.” 

‘Is that a fact!” cried the citizen, beginning to get excited. 
“Then you area hero as well as a brave man! Give us your 
hand and come right in here and have something.” 


DIDN’T RECOGNIZE IT. 

















Mr. Bviossom (From the City).—“And what’s in this field?” 

FarmMer.—* This? 
yet.” 

Mr. BLossom.—“ Oh yes, I know well enough ; but I never saw it in that shape before.” 


Why, this is what we call a fine field of rye. 


Don’t you know rye 





| 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Our Special Portland Number (November, 
1885) — Fifty illustrations of Portland, Oregon. 

Our Special Astoria Number (December, 1885) 
— Astoria, Oregon, handsomely illustrated. 

Our Special Fargo Number (March, 1886) — 
Col. Lounsberry’s illustrated article on Fargo 
Dakota. 

Our Special St. Paul Number (April, 1886) - 
Seventy pictures of St. Paul; numerous ar- 
ticles by leading business men of the city. 

Our Special Seattle Number (May, 1886) — 
Seattle, Washington Territory. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Descriptive article by Hon. Beriah 
Brown. 

Our Special Duluth Number (June, 1886)— 
Col. Lounsberry’s pictorial and descriptive 
presentation of Duluth, Minn. 

Our Special Helena Number (July, 1886) — 
Helena, Montana. Profusely illustrated. De- 
scriptive articles by Cornelius Hedges, ‘‘ E. V. 
8.”’ L. H. Jackson and J. S. Dickerson. 





Either of the above numbers mailed on receipt 
of 15 cents; any two for 25 cents. Send postage 
stamps. Address, 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E. S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


FIRST MORTCACE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts. 
Write for full information. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Bosto., Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chicopee Natiun | Bank, Springfield, Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. eter Berkey, F. W. An- 
derson and St. Pan! Nationai Bank, St. Paul, Mian. 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


J. 0. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN. 


“ 
Correspondence Solicited. 














WILLIAM COURTENAY, 


MILES CITY, MONT., 


Live Stock Broker, 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 





First-class Kanches, Farms aud Wesiravie Cuwn Lotetor Sale. 
Assists parties ty purchase N. P. K. K. Lands. Agent for First- 
class Fire, Life and Accident Insurance Companies. 








LuIvs strocEz A SPECIALTY. | 





—- 


ppeere & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 
REAL ESTATE 
Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 16 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD, 
358 Jackson Street,: ST. PAUL, MINN. 





